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Blair puts 
debt relief 
on agenda 


1 922 Bloomsday scenario 


Martin Kettle 


T ONY Blair today 
calls on the Bir- 
mingham world 
economic summit 
to “give Africa a 
future’* by adopt- 
ing a package of debt relief 
measures to permit some of 
the world's poorest nations to 
invest in services for their 
people rather than be forced 
to channel scarce resources 
into crippling interest 
payments. 

In an exclusive pre-summit 
interview with the Guardian, 
in which he ranges widely 
across the international polit- 
ical and economic scene, Mr 
Blair says he wants the week- 
end G8 summit not to be a 
“talking shop” but to focus on 
a debt reform programme 
which encourages African 
economic growth and perfor- 
mance rather than militar y 
spending. 

“This is part of trying to 
give Africa a fixture, and pro- 
vided that we are combining 
it with a strong insistence on 
reform and change, then I 
think it's worthwhile to do,” 
the Prime Minister says. 

With the effects of the 
Asian economic crisis spark- 
ing a third successive day of 
rioting in Indonesia yester- 
day, Mr Blair warns that the 
regional crisis is for from 
over and defends the response 
of the world community, in- 
cluding the International 
Monetary Fund, which he 
says has acted “swiftly and 
properly”. 

“The IMP has done exactly 
what it should do in such a 
situation and has put a pack- 
age together to get these 
countries over their difficul- 
ties. while making dear that 
that package is not a long- 
term solution to their 
problems.” 

Mr Blair says that eco- 
nomic globalisation is inev- 
itable and desirable, and 
warns in some of the stron- 


gest terms tha t he ha« ever 
adopted that the Labour gov- 
ernment will not intervene to 
protect British firms from its 
rigours. 

“I would say the activities 
of government shouldn’t be 
designed to prevent firms 
competing in the global mar- 
ket” the Prime Minister says. 
“That is not an intelligent res- 
ponse In the end, and it won't 
work, because the global mar- 
ket is upon us. If you try to 
shelter companies from the 
global market then all that 
will happen is that they may 
survive better for a few years, 
but then they will go under , 
eventually because the pres- , 
sures of globed competition ! 
are such that that will 
happen-’’ 

With President Clinton, 
who arrived in Britain last 
night for the G8, after a visit 
to Germany, the Prime Minis- 
ter says that the United States 
is a positive force for good" 
In the world. He says he 
regards Britain as the "bridge 
between the US and Europe” 
and says that his greatest fear 
is the growth of isolationism 
between the two sides of the 
Atlantic. 

“It would be disastrous for 
both continents If that hap- 
pened. There is no fixture in 
isolationism in this world. We 
have to be internationally en- 
gaged,” Mr Blair says. 

“The United States has a 
very, very serious role to play 
and I say that part of Britain’s 
role and function is to be a 
bridge between the US and 
Europe, to say to Europe •Rec- 
ognise the value of American 
leadership in the world 1 , and to 
say to the US, 'Beheve me, 
people do value the leadership. 
Don't think that some of the 
carping and criticism that you 
get reflects the view that people 
don’t want America engaged, 
because it’s not true’.” 

With a week to go before 
the Good Friday peace ac- 
cords are put to the vote In 
referendums in the two 
halves of Ireland, Mr Blair 


says he is optimistic about 
the outcome. Addressing 
recent Unionist criticisms of 
the Government’s policies on 
release of terrorist prisoners, 
Mr Blair says: "There’s never 
been a settlement of an issue 
like this without prisoners 
being part of it”, but warns 
there is no way that prisoners 
will be released unless their 
organisations give up vio- 
lence for good. 

In a strong and repeated de- 
fence of hiS policy of talking 
to parties with terrorist 
associations, such as Sinn ! 
Fein, Mr Blair says: "If people i 
say that because they were at 
one time engaged in terror- 
ism we are never going to 
have anything to do with 
them again, then fine, but 
then you will carry on with 
this Situation indefinitely ." 

Later he says: “I want to see 
a situation come about in 
which there aren't any fur- 
ther victims of terrorism- I 
can’t bring about that situa- 
tion unless Fed. prepared to 
talk-” 

On the domestic front, Mr 
Blair warns of further damag- 
ing rows over welfare reform 
as the Government continues 
to search, for ways of reducing 
spending on benefits. Admit- 
ting that it will be very diffi- 
cult to avoid confrontations 
like the revolt over single par- 
eta benefits earlier this year, 
he reiterates his belief that 
“the public won't accept the 
status quo” 

Welcoming Britain’s cur- 
rent international vogue and 
its reputation as Cool Britan- 
nia, Mi- Blair says: *T think 
it’s entirely good that people 
look at Britain in a different 
way, and, I hope, are thinking 
of Britain as a country with a 
great future as well as a great 
history. 

"That’s something we 
should be out there shouting 
from the rooftops." 

Btnr bit*rvi«Hr, page 4; Kart 
Ziegler, page 12; Leader 
comment, page 13 





The 1922 edition of Ulysses, which, the British establishment' said, read “as if composed by a more or less illiterate vulgar woman* photograph: davdsbutoe 

Secret files expose Joyce fiasco 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 




T HE law officer res- 
ponsible for the ban 
on one of the greatest 
literary works of the 
29th century made his deci- 
sion after reading only 40 
of its 732 pages. 

Sir Archibald Bodkin, the 
Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions responsible for driv- , 
ing James Joyce’s master- 
piece, Ulysses, underground 
then threatened to prose- 1 
cute the legendary Cam- , 
bridge literary critic; “F R” 
Leavls, whom. It is 
revealed, was officially 
regarded as a “dangerous 
crank or worse”. 

The foil story behind the 
decision by the British au- 
thorities to ban Ulysses for 
obscenity is disclosed in 
today from state flies due to 
remain secret for 100 years, 
but which have been seen 
by the Guardian. 

The flies show Bodkin 
was prepared to intimidate 
the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, who 
needed “to be brought to 
his senses” to enforce the 
ban, from 1922 to 1936. 


Jakarta crisis mounts 
as Suharto flies home 


Andrew Higgins In Jakarta 


A S THE city around him 
plunged into an inferno 
of blazing buildings, 
looting mobs and anti-Chi- 
nese pogroms. Hari Mufti 
peered gingerly from the 
second-floor laboratory where 
medical students at the Uni- 
versity of Indonesia learn 
bow to dissect cadavers. 

A police car blared down 
the road, an angry throng 
poured from nearby slums, 
and Mr Hari, a 23-yeaiHjld 
undergraduate, _ pi cked 

through the horrifying en- 
trails of an idealistic student 
movement metamorphosing 
into mob rule. . 

“We started with principles 
and ideas. We never wanted 
this. Riots and mobs will lead 
nowhere. We will only lose if 
It keeps going like this. This 
will lead nowhere, only to 
more trouble. We wanted a 
peaceful movement.^ We 
wanted law not violence.” 

In Jakarta yesterday, 
though, the mdy law was an- 


archy. As the alleged death 
toll rose to 24, fires raged 
across the city as shops, 
showrooms, banks and count- 
less vehicles fell victim to a 
frenzy of arson and pillage. 
Surrendering control of most 
of the capital, heavily armed 
troops xxiassed last night in 
the city centre, a fragile laa- 
ger of order around the palace 
of President Suharto. 

Armoured cars rumbled 
down GaJah Mada Avenue, 
leading to the ornate mansion 
where Mr Suharto, hayi ng 
cut short a trip to Egypt to 
rush back to his torched capi- 
tal, must today, confront the 
wreckage of his rule. He is 
due in Jakarta around dawn. 

Unless he takes a helicopter 
into town, though, he will 
have trouble making it much 
beyond the exit of his Garuda 
aircraft. Flaming barricades 
Ta ct night blocked the airport 
toll road, operated by a com- 
pany run by Mr. Suharto’s 
daughter. Squads of slum 
dwellers roamed the highway, 
attacking travellers, demand- 
ing money and searching ve- 


hicles for Chinese. Across the 
I city, ethnic Chinese bore the 
foil, terrifying force of yester* : 
day’s rampage. Amid the 
charred remains of a Chinese- 
run shop, carbonised skele - 1 
tons poked out of the ash. In I 
the centre of the city, a mob 
torched the home of Indone- 
sia's wealthiest man, TJm 
Sloe Liang, a Chinese tycoon 
and confidant of Mr Suharto. 
Five cars were incinerated 
with family pictures used as 
kindling. 

Though opening fire spas- 
modically throughout the 
day, the security forces, 
which on Tuesday shot dead 
six students without provoca- 
tion, mounted only fitful 
efforts to calm the chaos. Out- 
side the University of Indone- 
sia. troops in plum-coloured 
berets shook hands with pro- 
testers and flashed victory 
signs, a fraternisation 
repeated across the city. Pro- 
testers hitched lifts on troops 
carriers and cheered their in- 
firm to page 2 , colmnn I 



Towards the end. Home 
Office officials operated a 

double standard, giving 
permission for psychother- 
apists and lecturers to Im- 
port copies but denying ac- 
cess to ordinary citizens. 

When the Bodley Head 
press took the decision in 
1936 to publish the first 
British edition of, 1,000 
copies (signed copies' at six 
guineas — £250 in today's 
money — and the rest at 
three guineas), It induced 


panic at the Home Office. 

“An extremely awkward 
situation has arisen,” says 
one file. A hasty Whitehall 
conference was convened 
and the then Attorney-Gen- 
eral conceded that Ulysses 
was not obscene and recog- 
nised Its by then estab- 
lished place in literature. 

These Home Office files 
detailing the history of the 
ban were to be kept secret 
until 2037 under the 100- 
year rule bat they have 
recently been deposited 
without any announcement 
in the vaults of the Public 
Record Office under White- 
hall’s “Open Government” 
Initiative. 

Academics will regard as 
I breathtaking Bodkin’s ad- 
; mission of the evidence on 
which he declared the book 
obscene. “As might be sup- 
posed, I have not had the 
time nor, I may add the in- 
clination. to read through 
this bools. I have however, 
read pages 690 to 732." 

Bodldn admits that his 
sole concentration on 
Molly Bloom’s orgasms left 
him entirely unable to 
understand what the book 
was about ‘1 can discover 
no story, there is no intro- 


duction which might give a 
key . . . and the pages men- 
tioned above . . . are as if 
composed by a more or less 
illiterate vulgar woman.” 

Four years after the Cus- 
toms and the Post Office 
were ordered to sieze all 
copies. Dr Lea vis, then an 
unknown lecturer at Cam- 
bridge, attempted Co get 
official permission to buy a 
copy for academic 
purposes. 


But the Home Office 
sought to pressure the Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge, Dr 
Albert Seward, to enforce 
the ban within the universi- 
ty. The DPP threatened 
prosecutions and even told 
the Chief Constable of Cam- 
bridge to keep an eye on Dr 
Leavls to ensure he did not 
mention Ulysses in lectures. 

How they tried to kiSoff 
Ulysses, page 3 
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T HE pop star, George 
Michael (left), was yes- 
terday sentenced to 00 
hours community work and . 
must undergo five sessions ! 
with a psychotherapist after 
being caught committing a 
“lewd” act in a public lava- 
tory In a Beverly Hills park. 

Udder the court order of 
two years’ probation, the 34- 
y ear-old former Whaml star, 
who was also fined ¥805 
(£480). could face Aids 
counselling. 

He was ordered not to 
revisit the park. 

Mi chael was not in court, 
but his lawyer, Ira Reiner, 
entered a no contest plea cm 


Finance 

. . .. 



his behalf before a Califor- 
nian judge. 

The community work is 
likely to include office Jobs, 
tree planting and dean ing 
and tidying tasks at public 
buildings. 

Four days after his arrest, 
Michael went on worldwide 
television to acknowledge 
that he was homosexual 

He told CNN he was embar- 
rassed by his arrrest in the 
Will Rogers Memorial Park 
os April 7, adding: “I won’t 
even say it was the first time 
It’s happened." 
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You can do 
something 
about debt. 

Act. 

Christian Aid is calking for the backlog ot unpayable debts 
owed by the wnrfcfs poorest countries to be cancelled by 
the year 2000. This will give millions of people the chance 
to start the new millenlum with hope for the future. 

You can help by doing any of the foBowing: 

1. Join the human chain in Birmingham. 

2. Sign the Jubiiee 2000 petition. 

3. Wear a debt iapel chain. 


4. Fill in the coupon. 


Pleasosmamea copy 2000 pe6Hor>L3 Debt ActoiStwei O 


Sandra 

Christian Aid, Freepost 
London SE17YY. 

«w»^I«a(an-MLO>B.uk 


We believe in fife before death 


Call now on 0345 000 300 
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-busting a ccUsationS 


Top dipiomat s hurried reversal of testimony shores up minister’s position over Sierra Leone sanctions 

FO rash to retract arms testimony 



Lucy Ward and 

Richard Norton-Tayfor 


T HE arms-to-Sierra 
Leone affair plung- 
ed Into new confu- 
sion yesterday as 
Britain's top diplo- 
mat was forced to retract sug- 
gestions that a minis ter bad 
been briefed about the affair 
In an embarrassing about 
turn, the Foreign Office’s per- 
manent secretary, Sir John 
Kerr, rushed out a statement 
admitting he was wrong in 
evidence he gave which 
apparently contradicted state- 
ments made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Robin Coot 
The confusion centred on 
who flnwm g ministers ^ 
officials knew what, and 
when, about a Customs in- 
quiry into anBgptinnfl that a 
British-based mercenary 
group, SartdUne, defied a Brit- 
ish-backed United Nations 
resolution banning the export 
of arms to Sierra Leone. 

Sir John wrote to the chair- 
man of the foreign affairs 
select committee correcting 
evidence he gave earlier in 
the day that a junior minis- 
ter, Tony Lloyd, had been 
briefed as early as last March 
about the newly launched 
Customs investigation. 

Mr Lloyd's position had 


How frightfully 
odd, old chap 


S IR John Herr, the pej> 
wanentsecwtaryat 

the Foreign Office, and 

someone who would make 

the grandest Chinese man- 
darin look like a tea boy, 
gave evidence to the For- 
eign Affairs select commit- 
tee about the Sierra Leone 
crisis. It was not an ramdti- 

gated t riumph _ 

(In the crises, the Govern- 
ment cbams it did not know- 
;?5y break a UN resolution 
against export ©farms, but 
that ifit did, it was all baa * 
ItoOd cause, and even if it 


tons only arrived after fight- 
ing had ended. Got that?) 

Normally when someone 
as astute as Sir John ap- 
pears before a committeeof 
Mi l, ifs a bit like the Napo- 
leon of Crime being inter- 
viewed by a handful of rural 
plods. (“Thank ’ee for co- 
rnin' into the station, zuxt.” 
“It is entirely my pleasure, 
yon stily little man.* 1 ) 

This time they gave him a 
rougher ride. I suspect that 
Sir John thought he could 
husk It, which may be why 



Simon Hoggart 


he had to change an impor- 
tant piece of his evidence 
after the session was over. 

You can generally tell 
when a grandee is in trouble 
because he resorts to Brit- 
ish, a language which uses 
the vocabulary ofRnglish 
in an arcane, formalistic 
way. In British, you needn’t 
admit 4< I don't know”; you 


say, like Sir John; ‘^Once 
ag»in, you are probing the 
depths of my ignorance.” 

David Heath, a lib Dem, 
quoted Sir J ohn baric at him- 
sel£ On learning of the origi- 
nal allegations ofBritish 
complicity, he had said: 

“The situation was well 
short of counter-allcgaticai.’’ 
A reference to xny Brttish- 
Bngiteh dictionary suggests 
this means “true”. 

Or take the question from 
Sir Peter Emery, a crusty 
old Tory who seemed to be 
driven into a rage by Sir 
John, possibly because of 
the secret little smile the 
pennaaent secretary occa- 
sio nally gave after * par Ht*. 
olarly clever answer. 

Sir Peter said that Tony 
Lloyd, the junior minister, 
had apparently been fully 
briefed, but had told the 


Bouse that a newspaper 
article, revealing ranch the 

same material, had. been 
“informed and scurrilous - 
“I don’t really want to he 
drawn into a choice of adjec- 
tives,” averred Sir John, 

“but I would say that in the 
Foreign Office, mi-info rmed 
and scurrilous* was a pretty 
mild form of debate.” 

I thought Sir Peter would 
pop- You’d have imagined 
that Sir John had suggested 

“Well, shag me five times 
sideways” was a suitable 
form of address to a foreign 
plenipotentiary. “That was 

not the case when I served in 
the Foreign Office,” he said. 

Sir John continued with 
the grandee’s defence, 
which is that there is a huge 
amount of paper in the For- 
eign Office and no-one can 

be expected to read it Iflt 


SSSSSwS"" 


asssgft, 

SsSss® 

jugl” shouted SirPeter, 

ttssssss** 

^sssssss^^ 

SSssssss 



Foreign Office?/ an 

lately gobsmacked. 

Sir John ended inman 
final extract fromBrewers 

sgstassss-E-- 

SBKSSSSHSKt 

pectmetotellyou, do you?” 


seemed almost irreparably 
weakened In the morning but 


appeared restored by mifl - 
afternoon as Sir John admit- 
ted that be bad “Checked” his 
memory and found that the 
br iefing had not includ e d de- 
tails of the inquiry. 

However, while the retrac- 
tion seemed Initially to tafcp 
the pressure off Mr Lloyd by 
countering suggestions that 
he had misled the Commons 


in a statement on Sierra Le- 
one on March 12, the Conser- 
vatives yesterday insisted the 
minister remained exposed. 
They pointed out that Sir 
John’s letter confirmed that 
the briefing had mentioned 
reports of a possible deal be- 
tween Sandbue and Ahmad 
Tejan Kabbah, then in exile 
as Sierra Leone’s president, 
to which Mr Lloyd had not 
referred. 


Nevertheless, there is still 
no evidence to support chums 
made by s«winn» that For- 
eign Office officials approved 
arms shipments, or that min- 
isters had been aware of any 
breach of sanctions. 

The retraction, which 
comes only days after Mr 
Lloyd was forced to admit 
there were “points to correct” 
in his own evidence to the 
committee, is highly embar- 


rassing for Sir John, an able 
and respected civil servant . 

The Tories’ shadow foreign 
afihirs spokesman, Michael 
Howard, last night wrote to 
Mr Cook condemning “a day 
of chaos and confusion" and 
demanding publication of the 
briefing given to Mr Lloyd, 
together with an apology 
from the minister - for “mis- 
leading the house”. The 
Tories intend to exploit the 


government’s embarassment 
by staging a Co mmons debate 
on Monday. 

Downing Street attempted 
to play down the U-turn, sug- 
gesting that Sir John was not 


retracting his evidence but 
ing his original state- 


placing 

ments in context 
During a tough 90-minute 
grilling. Sir John told the 
committee he believed the 
briefing to Mr Lloyd In ad- 


vance of the March l*C«»n- 
mons debate had referred toa 
letter sent two days earlier by 
the Foreign Office to Customs 
formally requesting an in- 
quiry into allegations about 
Sandline. But this elementof 


the briefing, he thought was 
presented “not in a particu- 
larly prominent way” • 

Sir John insisted he was 
"completely confident” that 
Mr Lloyd, whom he described 




Emu* He also reveatel that 
colonel ipim Spicer, regutarfy, 

S brief officiate on tftgsMg* 

tion in Sierra Leone after the 

^ jStaSooiited a stroag 

dJSiVMrCook,sa yi nghe 

^absolutely Bgrcg. 

confident” that 
Secretary’ 5 account of e vents 
^Street and dismi*** 

claims that he ww Wte 
an? had not mastered his 

evidence underlined 
the length of time that offi- 
3d. 1 before 

Mr Cook to the affair, be 
not told until Sandlmes taw- 
yers sent a letter to the Ete-.- 
eign Office at the end of April, 
claiming they were ac ^ n ® 

with Government approvaL 
Sir John said: “It was not 
the sort of business the For- 
eign Secretary should mux®- 
d iately be bothered with. 
Housekeeping matters like 
this are basically the respon- 
sibility of guys like me. 

Sandline said yesterday It 
had “now cooperated volun- 
tarily and fully" with t he Cu sy 
toms investigation and would 
make no further public com- 
ment on the matter. 



continued from page X 
action. The gestures were in- 
terpreted by some as a sign of 
dissmt in the ranks. But they 
also suggest an attempt by tile 
military cn imy w Tid to redirect 
the public’s ftiry over Tues- 
day’s deaths from the police 
and army towards the Chi- 
nese and other symbols of 
wealth. 

As crowds ravaged a dis- 
trict near the American em- 
bassy, Chinese bombarded 
the mission’s switchboard 
with ideas for help- Japan is 
considering sending a war- 
ship to Jakarta port to rescue 
its own 10,000 nationals living 
in the inly. The British em- 
bassy warned Britons to stay 
indoors. 

Many businesses put up 
signs declaring their pre- 
mises “Property of native In- 
donesians" in the hope of 
funding off an anti-Chinese 
frenzy fired by resentment at 

the gulf between rich and 
poor. 

As the death tofi climbed to 
a reported 24, rioting also ex- 
ploded in other Indonesian 
cities, with Surabaya, Yogya- 
karta, and other towns in 
Java, the .country’s economic 



Loyalist 
terrorist 
freed to 

attend rally 


John Midlln 
Ireland Correspondent 



A victim of police shooting lies on the pavement in Jakarta as riot troops fight a rearguard action in the Indonesian capital photograph-, achmad ibrahim 


A three-month-long cam- 
paign of protest fed by eco- 
nomic misery and political 


and political heartland, en- 
gulfed by mayhem. 


frustration has moved fer be- 
yond vague calls for “refor- 
masi" and crysallised In a 
flfngip demand: Mr Suharto, 
his family and cronies must 
go. 

Before leaving Cairo, the 76- 
year -old ruler hinted that he 
might accede to what is now 


probably the only way to calm 
the rage tearing his country 
of 200 million apart 
“If I am no longer trusted, I 
will become a sage and en- 
deavour to get closer to God,” 
the Jakarta Post quoted him 
as saying. But the hopes of Mr 
Suharto’s multiplying oppo- 
nents fizzled when the foreign 
minister. All Alitas, deci- 
phered the remarks and de- 


clared they had been misun- 
derstood: "There seems to be 
some oonfosion about what 
he has said, as if he is ready 
to step down.” 

The mob was more inter- 
ested in a warehouse full of 
beer at the Multi-Blntang 
Brewery, some 20 mites out of 
town and owned by the Dutch 
firm Helneken. Rioters plun- 
der the beer and carted away 


computers and furniture. 
Near the main railway 
station, a crowd ransacked a 
four-storey mall specialising 
in electrical equipment “It is 
a free supermarket,” they 
shouted, hauling away 
stereos, radios and even refri- 
gerators. 

With security forces mostly 
idle, the pillage became 
relentless. Shops across town 


were stripped bare as police 
looked on. A furniture store 
was plundered down to the 
doors and then set alight 
In one business district, 
crowds ransacked a depart- 
ment store. Women stood in 
shattered upstairs windows 
and tossed clothes to friends 
waiting below. A few blocks 
away another shopping cen- 
tre blazed out of control. 


Israelis shoot dead eight Arabs as unrest builds 


Jufbn Borger fen RamaBah 


I SRAELI troops shot dead 
eight Palestinian demon- 
strators, including two 
boys, as protests yesterday to 
mark the 50th anniversary of 
the founding of Israel de- 
scended into the bloodiest 
dashes seen in the West Bank 
and Gaza since 1996. 

The trilling s looked likely 
last night to trigger a new 
wave of unrest. The Palestin- 
ian leadership has tried to 
keep a lid on a growing sense 
affrustafion, banking on pro- 


gress in peace talks led by the 
United States. But there were 
Increasing signs on the 
ground that thing s were slip- 
ping out of their control. 

The deaths took place in the 
Gaza Strip, where Israeli sol- 
diers used live ammunition to 
disperse protesters throwing 
stones and petrol bombs. 
Major-General Abdel-Raziq 
al-Mujaldeh, the Palestinian 
security chief in Gaza, said 
the dead included two eight- 
year-old boys. Questioned on 
the Shootings, an Israeli mili- 
tary spokesman said soldiers 
could use real bullets when 


their lives were at risk. 

About 80 Palestinians were 
Injured in Gaza, and more 
than 100 in the West Bank, 
where Israeli forces opened 
fire with rubber -coated metal 
bullets at crowds of stone- 
throwing youths in the cities 
of Ramallah, Hebron, Bethle- 
hem. Nablus and Jenin. There 
were also scuffles in East 
Jerusalem. 

US efforts to restart direct 
peace talks continued yester- 
day in Washington, where the 

US secretary of state, Made- 
leine Albright was due to 
meet the Israeli prime minis- 


ter, Blnyamin Netanyahu, for 
the second time in two days. 

The Palestinian leader, 
Yasser Arafat appeared at a 
rally in the West Bank city of 
Ramallah. The ailing, ©-year- 
old leader was supported by 
aides on either side. He 
gripped a microphone and 
joined in a few chants of 
"With our blood and soul we 
will defend you. Oh Pales- 
tine”, but departed after a few 
minutes. His pre-recorded 
speech was broadcast on loud- 
speakers in his absence. Offi- 
cials admit that Mr Arafat’s 
health is weak. 


After a two-minute silence 
to commemorate 1948 — when 
the Palestinians were dispos- 
sessed in the war that estab- 
lished the Jewish state — 
thousands of Palestinian 
youths streamed towards an 
Israeli checkpoint at Ramal- 
lah 's southern edge. 

Palestinian police made 
some effort, but were unable 
to restrain the crowd. Israeli 
sharpshooters took up posi- 
tions on a steep slope lOOft 
above the road and targeted 
the stone throwers with rub- 
ber-coated metal bullets nor- 
mally used for crowd control. 


As one Palestinian fell after 
another, ambulance-crews 
hurried forward to carry 
them away. Hundreds of 
Ramallah residents watched 
the unfolding battle from the 
surrounding hills, howling 
with anxiety each time a dem- 
onstrator was hit 
It was the bloodiest day in 
the Israeli-Pale st inian con- 
flict since September 1996, 
when clashes cost the lives of 
61 Palestinians and is Israeli 
soldiers. 


UStsmauppraMura, 
page lO 


ICHAEL Stone, one 
of loyalism’s most 
notorious terror- 

ists. was granted 

parole yesterday and received a 
rapturous welcome when he 
attended an Ulster Democratic 
Party rally to support the Good 
Friday Agreement 

His temporary release from 
the Maze prison over- 
shadowed the second visit to 
Belfast in eight days of Tony 
Blair who was seeking to 
reassure undecided Unionists 
that Sinn Fein would be 
barred from Northern Ire- 
land's new Cabinet if the IRA 
failed to hand in some of its 
weapons. 

The UDP denied that Stone 
— on four days release — had 
been paroled specifically to go 
to last night’s rally at the 
Ulster Hall. Belfast. Having 
served 10 years, he is entitled 
to 10 days parole a year. 

More than 1,000 people 
cheered and stamped their 
feet as the convicted killer 
strode down the aisle towards 
the platfonn. 

The British and Irish gov- 
ernments were heavily criti- 
cised after the appearance at 
Sinn Fein's conference last 
Sunday of 27 prisoners from 
Northern Ireland and the 
Irish Republic. The notorious 
Balcombe street gang, which 
was behind a series o[ IRA 
attacks in England more than 
M years ago, was paraded on 
stage to euphoric scenes. 

Stone, aged 41, was one of 
the Ulster Defence Associa- 
tion prisoners who met Mo 
Mowlam, the Northern Ire- 
land Secretary, in January at 
the Maze, she visited when 
the four-year-old loyalist 
ceasefire was crumbling after 
the murder at the jail of hard- 
liner Billy Wright 

Stone was jailed in 1988 
after kilting three people in a 
srenade attack at the 
ftmeral at Mffltown Ceme- 
teiy. west Belfast, of three 
IRA members shot dead by 


the SAS in Gibraltar. He was 
also convicted of three more 
sectarian murders. 

As Mr Blair sought to halt 
the momentum of the No cam- 
paign ahead of next Friday’s 
referendum, an unofficial 
Northern Ireland Office poll 
yesterday put the Yes vote at 
59 per cent; No, on 18 per cent 
and 23 per cent undecided. 

Mr Blair’s speech at the 
Balmoral showground was 
pitched at the socalled Soft 
No group of Ulster Unionists 
beaded by Jeffrey Donaldson, 
one of six of David Trimble’s 
10 MPs opposing the deaL 

Mr Blair said that before 
Sinn Fein could take its place 
in the executive, IRA violence 
had to be over for good. 
“People want to know that if 
these parties are going to bene- 
fit from proposals in the agree- 
ment such as accelerated pris- 
oner releases and ministerial 
posts, their commitment to 
democratic non-violent means 
must be established in an ob- 
jective, m eanin gful and verifi- 
able way . . . There can be no 
fudge between democracy apri 
terror." 

stopped short of 
what Mr Donaldson was seek- 
ing — that IRA prisoners be 
denied the envisaged amnesty 
if the terror group held onto 
its weapons. 



Michael Stone: out of 

prison for four days 


Together we can 

make 
history 
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Dome or Debt 


which gets your vote to mark the millennium? 


The World Development Movement has sent Tonv Blair a Rnoi d 
cancel the debts of the poorest countries at the G8 Summit 4 2^1. l ° 
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The Guardian Friday May 15 1998 


NEWS 3 


Molly Bloom and the DPP 


How they tried to kill off Ulysses 


On December 22 , 1922 , a 
copy of James Joyce’s 
ground-breaking novel was 
seized at Croydon airport and 
a Home Office decision was 
sought on how to respond to 
the situation. As officials 
pored with amazement over 
the ‘illiterate’ soliloquy of 
Molly Bloom, a bizarre 
process of deliberation was 
set in train . . . 


HOW the limited first edition 
of Ulysses, published in 
France, rattled the British 
establishment : 



December 22 1922: Cus- 
toms seize a copy of Ulysses at 
Croydon airport and ask for a 
Home Office decision as to 
whether it is prohibited as 
being indecent 
December 29 1922s Sir Ar- 
chibald Bodkin, the Director 
of Public Prosecutions: “As 
might be supposed I have not 
had the tune, nor may I add 
the inclination to read 
through this book. I have, 
however, read pages WO to 
732. I am entirely unable to 
appreciate how those pages 
are relevant to the rest of the 
book or indeed what the book 
itself is about X can discover 
no story. There is no intro- 
duction which gives a key to 
its purpose and toe pages 
above mentioned, written as 
they are, as if composed by 
more or less illiterate vulgar 
woman, form an entirely de- 
tached part of this produc- 
tion. In my opinion, there Is 
more, and a great deal more 
than mere vulgarity or 
coarseness, there is a great 
deal of unmitigated filth and 
obscenity. 

"The book appears to have 
been printed as a umHwd edi- 
tion in Paris, where I notice 
the author, perhaps pru- 
dently, resides. Its price no 
doubt ensures a limited dis- 
tribution ... tt is to my mind 
not only deplorable but at toe 
same time astonishing that 
such publications as the 
Quarterly Review, the Ob- 
server and the Nation should 
have devoted any space to a 
critique upon Ulysses. I do 
not suppose that many people 
could read this hook from 
cover to cover; if they did 
they would come across, so 
for as I can tell from gl a ncing 
at the earlier pages, various 
indecencies and suggestive- 
ness. It Is in toe pages men- 
tioned above that the glaring 
obscenity and Kith appears. 
In my opinion the book is ob- 
scene and indecent, and on 
that ground the Customs au- 
thorities would be Justified in 
refusing to part with it 
‘Tt is conceivable that there 
will be criticism of this atti- 
tude towards a well-known 
writer; toe answer witt be 
that filthy books are not 
allowed to be imported into 
tMff c o u nt ry. Let those who 
desire to possess or champion 
a book of this description do 

so.” 

January 1 1923: SWH ( 
Home Office official!: ‘7 have 
discussed this with the DPP 

nnri agree entirely with ■ his 
opinion. The passages which 
he has marked are foul in 
their obscenity and cannot be 
justified by any literary mo- 
tive. It seems to me that toe 
Quarterly Review and other 
papers which have published 
notices of the book have done 
a disservice both to English 
literature and to public de- 
cency. But for these notices 
few people would have heard 
of the book which is being 
taPa>d about and being ob- 
tained no 'doubt by private 
purchase in Paris- Fortu- 
nately, the book is too expen- 
sive to command a wide circle 
of readers. The fear is that 
other writers with a love of 
notoriety will attempt to 
write in toe same vein. I 
think we may safely advise 
rtw Customs that toe book is 
obscene and should be for- 
feited. 

The question arises 
whether we ought not to 
make discreet ’ enquiry 
amongst the booksellers m 
London as to whether the 
book is being obtained; but on 
toe wbtrfe I think it is best to 
tnW Tin farther action at pres- 
ent A prosecuti on mi ght only 
give the book further 
publicity. . _ ■ 

The Customs' should be 
asked to seize any^ft^toer 
copies that may beforfedte® 

and Post Office and the poOfoe 

should he informed. Inter- 
cept warrants wer e also 
signed by the Home Secretary 
to allow postal parcels to.be 

^November 11 1922;Under 
Secretary 1 of State at the 


Home Office notes that Shane 
Leslie in the Quarter!: 
Review finding this wo r! 
'“unreadable, unquotable 
unre viewable" has promptly 
proceeded to read it review it 
and to quote from it. 

“The price is, to toe multi- 
tude, prohibitive. In toe cir- 
cumstances no general harm 
is likely to be caused by its 
contents. But if it Is ever 
found open in toe post it 
should be detained.” 

The review says Ulysses is 
a massive volume, whose 
resemblance in size and 
colour to toe London Tele- 
phone Book must make it a 
riangpr tn fh«> CUSUSp ectfalg 

• ‘Tt is not the kind erf book to 
be met with on Messrs WH 
Smiths ' b ubiquitous book- 
stalls. It is doubtful that toe 
British Museum possesses a 
copy as toe book could not be 
printed in England and no 
copy could fall by law to toe 
National Collection." 

April 1923; Five hundred 
copies are seized at Folke- 
stone and destroyed. A circu- 
lar is sent to all chief consta- 
bles but only in a Manchester 
bookshop Is “a trace of Ulys- 
ses found”. 

July 17 1928: Request from 
Chief Constable of Cambridge 
saying Charles Porter of of 
Cambridg e booksellers, Gallo- 
way and Porter, asks for per- 
mission to import a copy for 
Dr F.R. Leaviaof Emmanuel 
College and whether copies 
may be supplied to students 
in connection with lectures at 
Cambridge University. 

EE [ Home Office official] 
writes: “Now that this work 
is to be toe subject of a course 
oflectures for the English Tri- 
pos at Cambridge, there is 
sure to be a large demand for 
it and toe application of these 
university booksellers for a 
removal erf the ban is as natu- 
ral as a Savoy Opera. 

“From my knowledge of the 
book I am inclined to doubt 
its suitability for toe educa- 
tion of the boy and girl under- 
graduates who may attend toe 
lectures and I am inclined to 
to say that so far from remov- 
ing the ban, we should take 
steps to prevent the lectures 
taiAng place. It is a somewhat 
alarming propos al." 

July 22 192&SWH [ Home 
Ofp rae official]: “This is an 
amazing proposition. A lec- 


turer at Cambridge who pro- 
poses to make this book a 
textbook for a mixed class of 



Ulysses by James Joyce (left) was officially rated (top) ‘indecent’. Involved in the furore were critic F R Lea vis (centre) and DPP Sir Archibald Bodkin mam photograph: Berenice abbott 


and takes pupils privately. He 
got his BA in 1321 and his 
PhD in 1925 both at Cam- 
bridge and is a member of 
Emmanuel College. The Cam- 
bridge University Reporter 
advertises the lectures, Mod- 
ern Problems and Criticisms, 
at a fee of 15 shillings. They 
are to be mived lectures with 
women undergraduates from 
Newnham and Girton Cot- 
leges. All bookshops in Cam- 
bridge have been warned. - 

DPP to Dr Albert Seward, 
Master of Downing College 
and Vice Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University. 

“Since Ulysses was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1922 every 
effort has been made to se- 
cure and destroy any copies 
found coming into the 
country or circulating within 
this country. It is hardly to be 
credited that this book s ho ul d 
be proposed as the subject of 
lectures let alone that it 
should be toe subject of dis- 
cussion and be available for 
toe use of a mixed body of 
students. 

‘T do not pretend to be a 
critic of what is, I suppose, 
literature but the book is an 
extraordinary production of 
which, to use a colloquialism, 
I am unable to make head or 
tail, but there are many pas- 
sages in it which are indecent 
ani] entirely nnwiitaWa to 

bring to the attention of 
either sex; 

“The book concludes with 


*1 do not pretend to be a 
critic of what is, I 
suppose, literature 
but the book is an 
extraordinary production 
of which, to use a 
colloquialism, I am 
unable to make head or 
tail, but there are many 
passages in it which are 
indecent and entirely 
unsuitable to bring to the 
attention of either sex’ 


und ergraduates must be a 
dangerous crank. Perm ission 
must of course be refused.” 

July 24 1928: After sug- 
gesting toe whole thing could 
be a hoax; toe DPP asks the 
Chief Constable to find out 
“who i& Dr F.R- Leavis of Em- 
manuel College, what Is his 
position in the college-” 

•It is quite dear - the ban 
will not be removed on this 
fUg gosrtny book. We want to 
be sure of the facts before act- 
ing. No fa cflLttte s. Should be 
given, for lectures and we will 
not bestitate to take proceeds 
itibb booksellers sell- 

ing Ulysses." 

July 30 1926: Chief Consta- 
ble to DPP*. He says he has 
established that Leavis Is not 
a university lecturer but 


reminiscences, as I suppose 
they may be called, of an Irish 
chambermaid in which vari- 
ous parts of grossness and in- 
decency appear." 

August 4 1926: The Vice- 
Chancellor replies that he has 


arranged to see Leavis . “in a 
day or two” and adds, *T do 
not think I need trouble you 
to send me a copy of toe 
book.” 

August 6 1926: Bodkin 
writes again to the Vice Chan- 
cellor. “This is not toe first 
occasion on which I have 


known of a book containing 


disgusting passages being 
favourable reviewed by liter- 
ary 011103'.” He says he is 
concerned to prevent any 
knowledge of this book Ulys- 
ses spreading amongst uni- 
versity students of either sex. 


He says he will act against 
any st udent who gets hold of a 
copy. SWH [Home Office offi- 
cial] likes toe DPP’s style: 
“This is a model of the way to 
address Vice-Chancellors.” 

The Vice Chancellor has 
seen Leavis, who says he has 
not recommended his stu- 
dents to buy the book but he 
wants to refer to it in his lec- 
tures and asked Gallo way and 
Porter to obtain a copy fo il- 
lustrate than. DPP tells toe 
Chief Constable to inform 
Galloway and Porter thatthe 
book Is entirely prohibited 
and anybody found dealing in 
it shall be prosecuted. 

“Should you learn that FJL 
Leavis has referred to the 
book ftirfcher I shall be glad to 
know as I should then proba- 
bly consider it right to 
address a communication to 
Dr Leavis personally." The 
lectures do not go ahead. 

September 22 1926: The 
Home Secretary believes all 
copies imported into the 
country have been seized. The 
Stepney town clerk writes 
asking for guidance following 
a request by Joseph M. Lask 
of Stepney, a miller, to toe 
municipal library for a copy 
of toe book. The Home Secre- 
tary rejects request and 
orders Lask's post to be 
watched to see if he tries Ille- 
gally to import a copy from 
France. 

December 3 1930: S. Her- 
bert, JP MD of Chorlton-cmn- 
Hardy, Manchester, is given 
permission by the Home 
Office to have the book sent to 
him for “a special psychologi- 
cal study”. The Medical Di- 
rectory says he is a psycho- 
therapist who has written 
widely on sexual matters. 

February 2 1934: E. Haagh, 
the Director of Education, 
Eastbourne, is also given per- 
mission to read the book 
“from a critic survey of mod- 
em writing point of view.” 

January 19 1934: An 
author and literary critic, 
Desmond McCarthy, writes 
for permission to use the 
book in a series of lectures at 
toe Royal Institute In March. 
Home' Office minute says 
Ulysses may be published in 
London very shortly, when 
the question erf its free circu- 
lation will have to be decided. 
“In view of impending events 
it would be impolitic to 
refuse.’ 1 

Bat a noth er Home Office 
official, JFH, disagrees: “This 
is an awkward inquiry at this 
moment when there have 
been paragraphs in the press 
about John Lane's having 
posted a copy of toe book to 
himself from Paris (he says it 
got through) and about his in- 
tention to' publish Ulysses 
here. 

After debate McCarthy is 
given permission: “See it 
shows the Home Office is not 
as narrow-minded as you 
thought.” says toe letter. 

September 21 1936: “An 
extremely awkward situation 
has now arisen," notes the 
Home Office. The Police Com- 
missioner has reported that 
toe booksellers, Foyles, had 
Indicated that a limited edi- 


with the DPP along toe lines 
that the book existing six 
guineas or three guineas was 
not likely to get into toe 
hands of anyone likely to he 
corrupted by it and that prob- 
ably the prudent course was 
to do nothing. 

“It now appears that toe 
book was published last Sat- 
urday by John Lane of Tfie 
Bodley Head. The last time it 
was discussed in the Home 
Office was when Mr T.S. Eliot 
and Mr Mosley of Faber and 
Faber came to see me in Janu- 
ary 1934 being introduced by 
the present Attorney-General 


It was then decided to see if 
the book was published here 
and if there were any pro- 
tests. “There are two chapters 
which win be toe battle- 
ground If there Is a prosecu- 
tion. They contain many of- 
fensive passages. The defence 
will be that the first is an ad- 
mirable literary description 
of the gradual transition from 
complete consciousness to a 
state of dream -. . 

“It will be argued that it is a 
Freudian novel form and that 
serious adults should not be 
prevented from reading a 
book which may not be suit- 


able for toe young. A limited 
expensive edition is not likely 
to get into toe hands of the 
young but if it goes well there 
is a risk it wfil be fallowed by 
a cheaper edition.” 

October 8 1936: 1,000 
copies are put on sale in Lon- 
don, of which 100 are a signed 
edition costing six guineas 
each and the rest at three 
guineas. There is "brisk 
demand" 

November 6 1936: White- 
hall conference decides that 
no action should be taken to 
prevent British publication of 
Ulysses. 


“Attorney-General said toe 
definition of obscenity in R v 
Hicklin was inadequate. In 
his view, toe question of In- 
tention of the writer has to be 
taken into account as in toe 
criminal law generally. The 
context or general setting also 
has to be considered . . . Stan- 
dards in these matters are 
constantly changing. Having 
applied these tests to Ulysses 
he was of the opinion that foe 
book was not obscene and 
having regard In addition to 
its established position in lit- 
erature he had decided to take 
no action.” 
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Thanks to the debt 


one industry is now thriving in Zambia 


Is there any sight mote sad than a 
child-sized coffin? In just one four 
week period since March, in a single 
cemetery In Zambia, some 200 
young children have been committed 
to tiny graves. 

The effects of war? Corruption? 
A natural disaster? No. The cause 


countries to the brink, robbing 
families of food and medicine. 


The United Nations has estimated 


that 21 million children will die In 
Africa alone before the end of the 


is a man-made disaster debt. 


The repayments bring already poor 


century unless action is taken. 

At Christian Aid we're taking that 
action, with a campaign to end the 
debt crisis by 2000. We'll be there 
at the G8 summit, lobbying for 


change as part of Jubilee 2000. 
We need you to help us. starting 
right now by taking at least one 
simple action - add your name, wear 
your chain or join the human chain 
In Birmingham. If you need any 
further Impetus, look again at that 
chi Id -sized coffin. And imagine how 


it feels to be the mother of the child. 


ACT NOW. Send the coupon or call 0345 OOO 300 


Please send me a copy of tiie Jubilee 2000 petition □ Christian Aid Debt Action Sheet □ 


Name , 


OMQQ29NOOOU 


Address 


tion was to be published In a 
few weeks time without stat- 
ing who the publisher is. 

*T had a preliminary word 


.Postcode. 


Christian Aid, Freepost MR8192, Manchester Ml 9AZ. 

Please vtsb our web site wwwchrt5lJan-ald.0fTj.uk 


ChristiarifsAid 


We believe in life before death 


Regents Cm. tW-iSWCd 
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4 BRITAIN 

A way forward between two versions of left politics □ Confronting the dangers of isolat 


Why we can make a difference 



together fbr debt relief and 
adjustment end 1 hope we can 


On the eve of 
the weekend 
G8 summit, 
the Prime 
Minister talks 
in detail about 
his policies to 
Martin Kettle 


Q; You are hosting the G8 
world economic summit in 
Birmingham this weekend. 
What is your pri nc ip al 
objective? 

BLAIR: What's important is 
that it isn't just a talking shop, 
but that we set out some dear 
directions on financial 
standards and the 
international fi na n ci al 
system, to produce greater 
openness and transparency 
because that’s the key to 
dealing wifo foe effects of the 
Asian economic crisis and to 
making sure that it isn’t 
replicated. In respect of 
international crime there are 
Specific measures that we 
hope to get endorsed which 
will make it easier to comhat 
International organised 
crime On the environment 
we will be again he making 
dear our commitm ent to 
Improved environmental 
standards. And on debt relief 
and issues like the 
millennium bug we will also 
have some very clear set of 
proposals. 

Q: Do you think that the 
Asian economic crisis is . 
basically over? 

BLAIR: 1 don’t think we can 
teQ that If action isn't taken 
then it wont be over. The 
reasons for it are manifold, 
but one of the things that we 
can do in an international 
forum like G8 is underline the 
degree to which global 
markets can’t work propcly, 
and certainly cant work with 
stability, unless there are 
dear accounting standards 
and measures of transparency 
that countries are prepared to 
adopt, and 1 think we’ve got to 
give a push forward to 
insurtngihat those standards 
are more widely adopted so 
that countries call, as it were, 
improve their general credit 
rating with the international 
financial r omtrmnlty . 

Q; Do you think that the 

international financial 
institntions, particularly . 
thelMF.liave been in any ' 
way found wanting as a 
result of this unprecedented 
set of crises? i . 

BLAIR: No, I don’t think so.* 1 
think they've acted very 
swiftly and very properly to 
put together p ac k ag es. 

Q: They have had a lot of 

BLAIR: They have had a lot of 
criticism, that’s true, but I 
think some of the criticism 
has been misdirected. I think 
that on the whole the IMF has 
done exactly what it should do 
In such a situation and has put 
a package together to get these 
countries over their 
difficulties, while making 
dear that that package is not a 
longterm solution to their 
problems. And it seems tome 
that if s really for us in 
positions of political 
leadership to say, well, 
whatever package is going 
into individual countries, 
there have to be changes that 
we’re trying to push through 
the international financial 
system in order to make it 
more open and therefore more 

Cfc What likelihood is there 
that the in t ernational debt 
crisis is going to be treated 
in a new way as a result of 

fhA W mringham mmmlt? 

BLAIR: Well well have to see 
how much consensus exists, 
but Gordon Brown 
[Chancellor of the Exchequer] 


directing towards these 
coun tries is going to pay off in 
terms of dividends and in 
respect of those countries’ 
growth and performance. But 
I’ve been struck by... I had an 


so long ago and he explained to 

me how his country's national 
income was divided up and 
basically, it was a large chunk 
for defence, a large chunk for 
the payment of interest on 
debt and a very small chunk 
for the actual services that his 
country needs. This is part of " 
trying to give Africa a future, 
and provided that we're 
combining it with a strong 
insistence on reform and 
change then I think it’s 
worthwhile to do. 

Q; Would you be prepared 
to support a shift so that 
countries were given the 
aid provided that they then 
fulfil your conditions, 
rather than having to fulfil 
your conditions before they 
got the money? 

BLAIR: You can adopt a 
number of different 
approaches depending on the 
particular circumstances. But 
there is no point in simply 
helping countries without also 

tryin g to <m«nnp that the bolp 

fliat is given is property 
directed and targeted and that 
it will have a long-term benefit 
for their people. 

Q: It sometimes strikes me 
that you tend to regard the 
Democratic presidency in 
the United States as the 
cornerstone of what New 
Labour Is about and what 
New Labour Is able to 
accomplish and that It is 
even a precondition for the ; 
achievement of your goals. 
BLAIR: I believe that the 
European modern social 
democratic parties and j 

parties of the Left have a lot in 1 
common with the US I 

Democrats. That's not to say 
we don’t came from different 
political cultures and there 
aren’t different policies, but 
we’re all tackling the same 
problems of economic and • 

soc ial Chanw * nf 
globalisation, of family . 
disintegration, of community 
breakdown and of social 
exclusion. We're all tackling 
these problems and many of 
the solutions that will be . 
adopted win be similar ... I 
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Seiner, strongly 

associated with* 


it alro offers a way forward 

between the two types of left 

politics traditional^, ooetf 

and the other of which was 
I ■'pragmatic” but which 
basically involved saying we 
just want to get the same 
things more gradually. It's an 
attempt to say there s a 

■assssKsacaSfc 

about taking the values of the 
left — social justice, 
solidarity, community, 
democracy, liberty — and 


finan ce it and it isn't 
properly, and we’re not going 

Ktoncea welfare system ^ 
that doesn't encoaragepeople 
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Tony Blair: 'European parties of the left have a lot in common with the US Democrats’ 
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problems that are part of the 
chang in g picture of the centre- 
left everywhere in the world. 
Take financial prudence and 
respectability. Nof 
exclusively, but to a 
significant degree, it’s parties 


world. We have to he 
internationally engaged. The 
United States has a very, very 
serious rate to play, and I say 
that part ofBritaln’s role and 
function is to bea bridge 
between the US and Europe, to 


of the centre-left that are doing say to Europe ‘Recognise the 


this today. The US Democrats, 
the British Labour Party, the 
Olive Tree alliance, the 
Portuguese, Holland, fri 
Prance there’s a very strong 
monetary policy. If you look 
round the world, financial 


know it sounds a strange thing prudence is now so m et hin g 
so say, but ifyou sit down with that the left is very strongly 
the Chinese prime minister associated with, 

and you start to look at the Education and skills, as the 


problems of their public sector basis of modem 


— I mean, OK, it's completely 
different — but some of the 
ideas and principles are 
basically the Same. I mean 


employability. Technology, 
education and skills. Accepted 
everywhere . . . The notion 
that you need to reform the 


‘The reason why our 
programme is better 
known than those of our 
counterparts is precisely 
because it has echoes’ 


i value of American leadership 
in the world’, and to say to the 
US “Believe me, people do 
value the leadership. Don't 
think that some of the carping 
and criticism that you get 
reflects the view that people 
don’t want America engaged, 
because it’s not true'. 

Q: How important is It for 
Britain to play a military 
role around the world in 
support ofTJS foreign 
policy? 

BLAIR: We don't have our 
military role in support of the 
US specifically. Our aim ts to 
do what is right for Britain. 
Britain has its own foreign 


me is 'Don’t let the terrorists 
win’. The terrorist aim will be 
to stop the process, so If you 
stop foe process because of 
them, you’ve given them the 
victory they sought. . . 

In respect of the process 
itself I am optimistic about it 
but it is difficult, because 
there are a lot of emotions tied 
up in this. The curious thing 
about the debate over this is 
that most people have agreed 
— to varying degrees — with 
the institutional structure. It 
Is emotional Issues like 
prisoners, for instance, that 
have caused more concern. 

Bart of our job in these last 
remaining days is to make 
people see that in context, to 
make people understand that 
there’s never been a 
settlement of an issue like this 
without prisoners being part 
of it, but there's no way that 
prisoners can be let out of 


, that means you. Where we 
are sitting there has been an 
attack on a previous 
I cabinet within our lifetime. 
How concerned are yon 
personally that you might 
bea target? 

BLAIR: Well, personally. I 
mean you just live with that It 
goes w ith the job. I mean what 
worries roe mare is the people 
who don't have the protection 
that I have and all the rest of it 
It’s the ordinary folk that get 
hurt in these situations. 1 
understand the feelings of ! 

people who’ve been victims of , 
terrorism and say to me ‘How 1 
can you have a situation I 
where you're ever prepared to ! 
sit in a room with members of i 
Sinn Fein or the former | 

Protestant paramilitaries?' i 
And my answer to that is that | 


them for the new world. I 
think you can see very clearly 
the outlines of the third way 
in each of the various areas of 
policy. On the economy, for 
example, the embracing of 
globalisation as inevitable 
and as desirable actually, 
to terms of greater trade and 
international exchange and 
saying that the role of 
government is not to pile up 
big budget deficits and hope 
for the best, but is to run a 
prudent financial policy and 
combine that with 
government intervention to 
equip people and business to 
survive and compete in this 
new global market ... So I 
would like in certain areas to 
make parts ofBritish industry 
more competitive not less, but 
combine that at the same time 
with active measures in the 
labour market, in education, 
in adult retraining, in the 
employment services for 
small businesses, in science 
and technology, to equip 
people for that 
Q: What about defending 
people against the 
consequences of 
globalisation? Many people 
want people to take action 
which recognises their 
security and dignity. 

BLAIR: I agree. Now the issue 
is: what is the answer to 
security? In a very traditional 
sensei would say active 
government, but in a very 
modern sense I would say the 
activities of government 
shouldn't be designed to 1 
preventing firms competing In 
the global market That is not 
an intelligent response in the 
end and it won't work, because 
the global market is upon us. If 
you try to shelter companies 
from the global market then all 
that win happen is that they 
may survive better for a few 
years but then they will go 
under eventually because the 1 
pressures of global 
competition are such that that | 
will happen. What you can do 
is to equip them and the 
individuals working for them 
better to survive the rigours of 
that global market That’s to 
me what the third way is . . . 

The reason why New Labour 
gets so mu* publicity abroad, 
why I would say that our 
programme is better known 
among most European 
socialist and social democratic 


and defence policy. It is part of prison on early release unless 


Q: Other countries stm 
have a more conservative 
and stringent approach 
than the UK? 

BLAIR: Yes, but often their 
hesitation Is to do with the feet 
that they want to make sure 
that any assistance that we're 


you’re trying to make for an 
efficient set of public services 
that doesn't end up in a 
situation where you're 
spending large sums of money 
on things you don’t need to 
spend it on. 

Some of these questions are 
the world over and I think it is 
just plain foolish of us not to 
recognise that the American 
Democrats have got a 
contribution to make in that, 
without in any sense 
undermining the institutions 
that have grown qp in Europe 
'and around the world. 


take that forward? Is It an 
institutional question? 
BLAIR: Well, it’s best, 
certainly to begin with, if it’s 
done on the basis of a dialogue 
of Ideas. Take certain 


welfare provision that grew 
up after the second world war 
because it's not working 
properly at the moment — 
again, a common theme . . . 
What I think is sensible for us 
therefore is to throw it open to 
ideas and say 'Let's talk about 
it and learn from one 
another*. 

Q: How anxious are you 
about pressures for 
American isolationism and 
about pressures for 
detachment from Europe 
specifically? 

BLAIR: My constant worry is 
that the forces of Isolationism 
will gain the upper hand 

either in Europe or in the 
United States. It would be 
disastrous for both continents 
if that happened. There is no 
future in isolationism in this 


that foreign and defence 
policy to work closely with 
our American allies. Yes, I 
think it is important for us to 
be able to play a part in the 
world militarily where 
necessary, in either UN 
missions or peacekeeping or 
j Nato forces of one sort or 
another . . . We do face calls 
upon our military capability 
in different parts of the world. 
1 think it’s important for us to 
he in Bosnia, I think what we 
did in various missions is 
extremely Important 
Q: How confident are you 
personally about the 
outcome of the vote in 
Northern Ireland next week 
(May 22] and, secondly, how 
worried are you that the 
renewed terrorist threat 
might disrupt either the 
vote or the long-term future 
ofNorthem Ireland? 

BLAIR: Well, I’ve no doubt 
that those who remain wedded 
to terrorism will try and 
disrupt the process. All I say to 
people continuously 
whenever this is raised with 


there’s genuine peace, unless 
violence has been given up for 
good by their organisations. 
And it’s important for people 
to view the package as a whole 


Q: And can you do business 
with former terrorists? 
What has been your 
experience of that attempt? 
BLAIR: If they are prepared to 
make the switch and they 
make it genuinely, from bullet 
and ballot box to ballot box 
exclusively, then yes. I hope 
and believe that that is the 
case. But in the end actions 
speak louder than words, 
though words are important 
My view is that we have got to 
give it the chance to work. If 
people say that because they 
were at one time engaged in 
terrorism we are never going 
to have anything to do with 
them again, then fine, hut then 
you will carry on with this 
situation indefinitely . . . 

Q: The Real ERA, so-called, 
has said that it is still 
targeting the British 
Cabinet, andpresumably 


‘It Is about taking the values 
of the left — social Justice, 
solidarity, community, 
liberty — and recasting 
them for the new world’ 


I want to see a situation come 
about In which there aren't 
any further victims or 
terrorism. I can't bring about 
that situation unless I’m 
prepared to talk. 


parties than those of most of 
our counterparts, is precisely 
because it does have echoes. 
Q: In trying to persuade 
people who have not 
supported your party in the 


kssstk-s- 


work. We're not goingto 
financ e a system m which the 
estimates are that £2 billion is 

eaten up In fraud jus tlnOTie 

set of braeDts alone. Tbey^a 

not going to finance that 
system. So, either we reform 
Eor people will dismantle It, 
and so I say there that the 
third wav is for reform, potior 
status quo or di smantlin g- 
And that Is the intelligent 
rational choice. That’s where 
the Democrats have been 

aiming for in the States. It s . 
where the Dutch government 
has been. The Italian __ 
government is now putting 
through welfare reform . . .It's 
where most modern 
governments are. Everyone s 
grappling with this. 

Q: Britain is fashionable 
again. People talk about 

Cool Britannia. You 
encourage this. What is 
your aim here? 

BLAIR: I never coined the 

phrase Cool Britannia, 
actually. It was Newsweek 
magazine that did that. But 
the idea that’s behind it. 
which is that Britain is an 
exerting, dynamic place to be, 
is not a thing I’m ashamed of 
Tm proud of that. The British 
have many great qualities, but 
one thing that we have that I 
can never quite understand is 
that we can be incredibly 

cynical about ourselves ... I 

think it’s entirely good that 
people want to come to 
Britain, that they look at 
Britain in a different way. 
and, I hope, are thinking of 
Britain as a country with a 
great future as well as a great 
history. That’s something we 
should be out there shouting 
from the rooftops. And the fact 
that people attack us for doing 
a lot with the design, the 
creative industries, the new 
technology industries, this is 
Just a form of economic 
snobbery. These design and 
creative industries in Britain 
today are huge, muftl-billibn 
pound businesses employing 
hundreds of thousands of, 
people. Now, as I say to people, 
if I got up and had a debate 
about the British coal 
industry, which is important 
to Britain but employs now 
just a few thousand people, 
people would think that's an 
entirely intelligent thing to 
do, and 1 think it’s important 
that we do it. But you get up 
and have a debate about 
design and people 
there’s something funny 
about it But this Is where the 
future is for a lot of people, 
who are going to work in it in 
different ways . You meet a lot 
of the young people coming 
out of college, they’re setting 
up their own businesses now 
in Britain. They’re into 
different ways of working, 
creative industries, and the 
feet that Britain has 
tremendous advantages in 
these fields, that we’re really 
getting our act together as a 
country, that’s great and we 
should be really happy about 
it - ■ . In the end you've got to 
say if you’re leading a 
political party or a country 
^Look, this is what I believe. 
This 3s what Tm about, and it’s 
entirely up to you whether 
you support it or not That’s 
your decision.’ 

Q: You had a birthday last 
you're only, what 

is It, 45? 

BLAIR: Yes, 45. What age are 
you now, Martin? 


intellectuals to discuss the 
idea ofThe Third Way. Does 
this mean you are still 
trying to formulate the 
idea? 

BLAIR: No. My view of this 
Idea is very very clear. It is 
that it offers a way between 
not merely the politics of the 
new right — laissez-faire, 
leave everything to markets, 
social Indifference — and the 
politics of the old left — state 
control run everyth ing 
through the centre — but that 


of attention to presentation 
ana to stressing that they 
roally can be achieved. But 
these are emotive issues. 
Can you make such reforms 
without the big rows that 
you want to avoid? 

BLAIR: If s very difficult 
There will be rows about it 
you see, my case to my own 

SR^JESKHS" 

will come and dismantle it 
But the public won't accept 
the status quo, because they 


Q: Pm 48, really ol«L Butdo 
you see yourself going on 


you see yourself going on 

and on and on. in the words 

°ryonr predecessor but 
one? [Margaret Thatcher] 
BLAIR: I think it’s a bit 

premature to start talking 
about retirement, if that's 

that those who out voutWn 


^e-ine great old British 

People, are those that also 
decide whether you stay or 
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‘She’s a 

caring 

person, 

and 

there’s 

no 

doubt 

there 


BRITAIN S 


is a 

hidden 

agenda 

to try to 
get her 
out’ 



The Rev Nicola Jay outside the church in Sacriston where she has held services during the flock-out 1 at Kimblesworth photograph: north & pictures 


Woman priest’s job in jeopardy 


Bishop warns vicar ‘locked out 
of church' in row with villagers 


n 1 1 — ■ - 

i 1 pim mnnomgion 



Bishop of Dur- 
ham is threatening to 
sack a woman, priest 
next week over a 
stand-off with a rebel 
congregation that has led to a 
chinch being locked up for 18 
months. 

Hie RtRev Michael Turn- 
bull. has accused , the Rev 
Nicola Jay of breaking 


church law by refusing to 
hold services in the old min- 
ing village of Kimblesworth 
in a dispute with a group of 
churchgoers. 

They have accused her of 
undermining the Co Durham 
community by refusing to 
bury the dead, baptise chil- 
dren or marry parishioners 
in the village — charges 
which Ms Jay and her sup- 
porters vigorously deny. 

They claim that the 61-year - 


did priest is a victim of of sex- 
ism, spite and petty parochi- 
alism in a vendetta which 
goes back long before her ap- 
pointment to the joint parish 
In 1995. 

“She’s an excellent, caring 
person, and there’s no doubt 
there is a hidden a genda to 
try to get her out,” said Derek 
Browne, one of Ms Jay's 
strongest supporters, who 
this week handed a 1,750- 
name petition to the bishop. 

“Superficially, file whole 
thing does not appear to make 
sense, hut a very antagonis- 
tic; small group of people are 
denying a community the ser- 


vices of a first-class priest" 

Ms Jay is the vicar of a 
joint parish which embraces 
the 14th century St Philip and 
St James church at tcimbiwa . 
worth, and St Peter, five miles 
away in Sacristan. 

Services have not been held 
at Kimblesworth since last 
year, after relations between 
the vicar and her parish 
finally broke down. She was 
accused of refusing to shake 
hands with two people — a 
sign of peace — during a Sun- 
day Mass. This was put down 

toil mis nnriers tflnriing . 

“It all started in October 
1996, when two members of 


the congregation got it into 
their minds that I had 
snubbed them after I never 
shook hands with them,” she 
said yesterday. “And then in 
autumn last year I was 
thrown out and then locked 
out of the church. ' 

“There is a regular atten- 
dance of about 16, and they do 
not want me any more. I 
would go hack, but there are 
no worshipping Christians in 
Kimblesworth. " 

Since the “lock-out”, Ms 
Jay has held services only in 
Sacriston — prompting Dr 
Turnbull to warn her that she 
could lose her licence to hold 


services because she is in 
breach of canon law. She has 
been summoned to meet him 
next week. The bishop has 
refused to comment 

Ms Jay said: “This has been 
a terrible rime for me and my 
family. I just want the situation 
sorted out once and for all.” 

But David Forster, former 
church secretary at Kimbles- 
worth, said fadings against 
Ms Jay ran too deep to accept 
her any more. “She spurned 
two members of the congrega- 
tion, and this led to a row. But 
this was only the culmination 
of events which began shortly 
after she took over." 


Citizenship may nudge 
history off curriculum 


Blunkett wants more class time 
preparing pupils for adult life 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


T HE Government yester- 
day ordered a compre- 
hensive review of the 
school onriculum to allow 
more time for classes in citi- 
zenship, parenting and other 
preparation for adult life — 
probably at the expense of tra- 
ditional subjects such as 
French, history and tech- 
nology. 

David Blimkett. Education 
and Employment Secretary, 
said he wanted a more flexi- 
ble and less prescriptive sylla- 
bus, allowing schools to focns 
on the priorities. 

. He asked the Qualifications 
and Curriculum Authority to 
re-examine what children 
were taught from their first 
years in primary school until 
they comple ted their GCSEs. 
Changes would be introduced 
from September 2000. 

' The authority said schools 
wanted stability, and sources 
indicated that the likely 


result of its review was a 
dimming down of their obli- 


gations to cover the full 10- 
subject statutory olrzlculuxiL 

But ministers want it to 
consider what else schools 
should he doing to prepare 
young people “for the oppor- 
tunities, responsibilities and 
experiences of adult life." 
This would in c l u d e: training 
in citizenship; personal, 
social and health education; 
and “the spiritual, moral and 
cultural dimension". 

Hie review will extend 
from early socialisation of 
children in primary school — 
teachin g them to know the 
difference between right and 
wrong — to community ser- 
vice financial literacy 
Classes for 14 to 16-year-olds, 
ft is likely to recommend 
teachers to spend more time 
on sex education, drug aware- 
ness and the responsibilities 
of parenthood. 

A working parly under the 
politics professor Bernard 
Crick has recommended 
ctf-Hnrd g to spend about 5 per 


cent of curriculum time on 
citizenship. Mr Blunkett is 
expected shortly to appoint an 
advisory group on personal, 
social and health education 
which is also likely to de- 
mand more time. Church 
groups do not want this to be 
at the expense of religious 
education 

Since the review will also 
give extra priority to literacy, 
numeracy and information 
technology, the implicatio n is 
that there will be less time for 
non-core subjects such as 
modern languages, geogra- 
phy, art and music. 

This year Mr Blunkett gave 
permission for primaries to 
slim down the 10-subject stat- 
utory curriculum if they 
needed more time to concen- 
trate on reading, writing and 
arithmetic. But that was a 
temporary measure pending 
the review announced 
yesterday. 

Its timing was recom- 
mended by Lord D earing, 
who headed a crisis review of 
the overcrowded curriculum 
in 1994/95. He restored peace 
to the classroom by reducing 
the burden on teachers but 
did not have time to rethink 
the entire syllabus. 


George Michael ordered 
to have psychotherapy 


C hrls tPptWf R eed 

In Los Angelas 


A CALIFORNIAN court 
yesterday ordered pop 
singer George Michael 
to attend five sessions with a 
psychotherapist after he ad- 
mitted committing a lewd act 
in a public lavatory. 

Under a two year probab- 
tiafl order, the 34-year -old for- 
mer Wham' star, who was not 
in court, will have to com- 
plete 80 hours of community 
work, and is barred Cram vis- 
iting the Beverly Hills park 
where he was caught behav- 
ing lewdly last month. 

He was also fined $805 
(£480), but with costs he will 
pay about treble that. 

The’ probation term could 
include Aids wimMning al- 
though there was no specific 
order for this. 

Michael has a $3 million 
hous e ab out one mile from 
the Will Rogers Manorial 
Park in the Los Angeles en- 
clave of Beverly Hills. The 
court was fold that he was in 
ISn gland, where he has a 
home in Hampstead, north 
London. 

His lawyer, Ira Reiner, told 


the court that Michael admit- 
ted that he behaved lewdly — 
dropping his trousers in the 
park’s public lavatory and 
fondling himself while look- 
ing over his shoulder at a 
man who was a Beverly Hills 
policeman. 

Since the publicity sur- 
rounding his arrest, the 
singer has acknowledged that 
he is homosexual. 

In a CNN television inter- 
view lie apologised to his fans 
and admitted that he got a 
“kick” from being discovered, 
but felt no shame for the park 
incident. 

He was orglnally due in 
court today but his lawyer ap- 
peared to have arranged an 
earlier hearing to minimise 
publicity. 

Michael’s community tasks 
are likely to be office work, 
planting trees, or cleaning 


and tidying public buildings. 

“He could maybe have to 
clean out toilets, but there are 
all sorts of jobs too numerous 
to mention,” said a court 
clerk. 

The Will Rogers Memorial 
Park, named after the actor 
and humourist Is not known 
as a gay meeting place. But it 
does have a plague recalling a 


famous Will Rogers remark: 
"I never met a man I dint 
like.” 

Michael, a friend of the late 
Princess of Wales, has a 
recording contract with the 
new entertainment company 
DreamWorks, headed by the 
director Steven Spielberg and 
the pop music billionaire 
David Gefien. an acknowl- 
edged homosexual who has 
reportedly been advising 
Michael about his life. 

Michael is the son of a 
Greek Cypriot His real name 
is Giorgios Kyriacos Panaylo- 
tou — the name he gave the 
police officer. 

Michael became famous in 
the 1980s with Andrew Ridge- 
ley as the Wham! duo with 
hits such as Wake Me Up Be- 
fore You Go Go and Freedom. 
They parted in 1986 and 
Michael went solo. His first 
alhnm. Faith, sold more than 

10 million copies. 

During his CNN interview 
he said songs such as I Want 
Your Sex gave clues that he 
was gay. He added: ‘1 spent 
the first half of my career 
being accused of being gay 
when I hadn't anything like a 
gay relationship. I was 27 be- 
fore that happened to me.” 


£40 breast 
cancer drug 
‘could save 
thousands’ 


Health C o r ra a pon d B iU 


U P TO a thousand 
deaths a year from 
breast cancer in this 
country, and 20,000 
worldwide, could be avoided 
by much greater use of the 
drug Tamoxifen, scientists 
said yesterday. 

The drug, a British inven- 
tion that dates from 1966, 
when it was investigated as a 
potential contraceptive, is al- 
ready saving more lives than 
any other cancer drug but is 
usually prescribed only for 
older women to prevent a 
recurrence of breast cancer. 

Recently it was at the heart 
of a transatlantic controversy 
when British scientists ex- 
pressed concern that an 
American study on the use of 
Tamoxifen in preventing can- 
cer among women at high 
risk of the disease had been 
halted earty. 

But yesterday scientists 
from Oxford university's clin- 
ical trial service unit, who 
have for 15 years been collect- 
ing and analysing data on the 
effects of Tamoxifen on breast 
cancer, urged that all women 
who have had surgery for a 
hormone-sensitive breast can- 
cer (which most of the 
tumours are) should be given 
Tamoxifen for five years. 

“Starting Tamoxifen imme- 
diately after breast cancer 
surgery prevented one in six 
women from relapsing, and 
one in 12 from dying, irre- 
spective of age.” said Richard 
Feto, professor of medical sta- 
tistics and epidemiology. 
“But most of file young breast 
cancer patients who need Ta- 
moxifen aren’t yet getting it’’ 
The latest work, compiled 
in Oxford from studies car- 
ried out around the world by 
the Early Breast Cancer Tria- 
lists’ Collaborative Group, 
pulls together data on 37,000 
women, of wham 30,000 had 
hormone-sensitive breast can- 
cers. It is the largest random 
study of any cancer drug. 

The report, published in 
this week’s Lancet, reveals 
that Tamoxifen Is Just as 
effective in younger as in 
older women; is equally bene- 


ficial whether chemotherapy 
is used or not; and works 
equally well whether or not 
the cancer has started to 
spread beyond the breast 

The drug, because it is out 
of patent, is cheap. It costs £40 
a year, or £200 for the five- 
year course the scientists are 
now recommending. 

But a study of the prescrib- 
ing practices of 841 leading 
breast cancer doctors, led by 
Christina Davies, another 
member of the rffotoai trial 
service unit, revealed that 
only half of them would give 
Tamoxifen to a patient under 
40. 

And while 99 per cent said 
they would give it to women 
over 60, in practice the num- 
bers might be smaller. Dr 
Davies said. 

Tamoxifen blocks the oes- 
trogen receptor of a tumour 
and starves it of hormone. It 
targets the small sometimes 


Tamoxifen after 
surgery prevented 
one in six women 
from relapsing 1 


undetectable bits of cancer 
left after surgery, which can 
spread and grow years later 
into a dangerous recurrence 
of the disease. 

The most worrying side ef- 
fect is an increased possibil- 
ity of endometrial (womb lin- 
ing) cancer. But for every two 
or three women in LOGO who 
might die of that, 80 win be 
prevented from -dying of 
breast cancer, the scientists 
say. 

"It does 80 times more good 
than harm,” said Rory Col- 
lins, professor of medicine 
and epidemiology at Oxford. 
Some women get hot flushes 
on the drug. Other side effects 
complained of, such as nau- 
sea and weight gain, are not 
confirmed by the study. 

Prof Peto said there could 
be several thousand women 
in Britain who are not on 
Tamoxifen, but who could de- 
rive great benefit from brand 
even avoid death. 


Young mother 
killed herself 


Helen Carter 


A YOUNG mother killed 
herself with a shotgun 
because she was suffer- 
ing from post-natal depres- 
sion, an inquest heard 
yesterday. 

Tracy Forshaw committed 
suicide seven days after die 
gave birth prematurely to her 
son James, who was in a 
special care baby unit at the 
time. 

Psychiatrists estimate that 
between 10 and 15 per cent of 
mothers suffer from post- 
natal depression. 

Mrs Forshaw took her hus- 
band Gerard’s shotgun from a 
locked cabinet and shot her- 
self at their home in Orms- 
kirk, Lancashire, four 
months ago. 

He told the inquest at Pres- 
ton that she disappeared four 
days after the birth and al- 
though never normally 
drank alcohol, she arrived 

back home drunk late at night 
He said: “I told her she had 
got this depression and she 
must go to hospital. lasted her 
why she was doing this. She 
told me: Tam not good enough 
to be James's mother’. 1 * 


He said on the day before 
she kflled herself; she seemed 
back to her normal self after 
visiting a psychiatrist 

Consultant pathologist 
Rena Tagore, told the inquest 
that she had also suffered 
from the illness after the 
birth other two children. 

She said: “Post-natal de- 
pression is understood by 
doctors, but people don’t real- 
ise how deep it can go. 

“It is aZl very w ell retro- 
spectively to realise how bad 
someone is feeling, but it is 
difficult at the time. 

“I went through it and I 
can’t justify it You feel sad 
and weepy and really can’t 
tell people why it is. Emotion- 
ally it drains you." 

Recording a verdict of sui- 
cide, coroner Howard 
McCann said: “It is clearly 
rilfflcnlf even for a woman 
with post-natal depression to 
describe how it feels. 

“I only wish the m e dical 
profession could do more to 
help.” 

Consultant psychiatrist 
Adrian Yonace, of the Dorset 
Health Care NHS Trust in 
Poole, said: “This illness af- 
fects between 10 and 15 per 
cent of women after birth." 
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Yet again. Dell are able to offer you seriously fast desktop solutions at 
ridiculous prices. Like the Dell Dimension XPS R350 for only £1,199 
I £1.444.08 inc Del & VAT). And the Dell Dimension XPS R400MT for an 
amazing £1,599 (£1,914.08 inc Del 8 VAT). Both incorporate the 
latest Intel® Pentium® U Processors and Intel 440BX chipsets, which 
combined deliver up to. 20% faster performance* 

So get more for your money 


and get on-line to the 
worlds largest direct PC 
manufacturer** today. 
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6 WORLD NEWS 


Race killing 
suspects in 
plea to court 


Lucy Patton 


F IVE men arrested bat 
never convicted over 
the murder of Stephen 
Lawrence are to make 
an llth-hour legal attempt to 
avoid giving evidence at the 
public inquiry into the 
killing. 

Lawyers for the men last 
told the inquiry chair- 
man, Sir will lam Macpher- 
son, that they want a Judicial 
review of bis decision to sum- 
mons them to give evidence. 

They wiH ask the High 
Court for leave to apply for 
the judicial review. The five 
have been told they could fhce 
legal proceedings If they do 
not attend to give evidence on 
June 8. 

All witnesses giving evi- 
dence to the inquiry being 
at the Elephant and Cas- 
tle, south London, have been 
given immunity from prose- 
cution as a result of anything 
they say at the hearing. 

The men were called to an 
inquest into Mr Lawrence's 
death last year, but refused to 
answer questions. 

Mr Lawrence, an 18-year- 
old A level student, was 
stabbed to death by a white 
gang who shouted racist 
abuse near a bus stop in 
Eltham, south London, In 
1993. _ _ 

Neil Acourt, aged 22, Gary 
Dobson, 22. and Luke Knight 
20, were cleared at the Old 
Bailey In 1996. The cases of 
Jamie Acourt, 21, and David 
Norris, 21, never went to triaL 
The public inquiry was set 


up following public unrest 
and criticism of the police 
over the handling of the mur- 
der investigation. 

Michael Holmes, solicitor 
for Mr Dobson, said: *% on be- 
half of Gary Dobson, am not 
prepared to see this turn into 
a triaL 

“My client has had no evi- 
dence offered against him at 
the Central Criminal Court by 
the prosecution. Gary Dobson 
would hav e attended volun- 
tarily without a summons.” 

Henry Milner solicitors, 
acting tor the Acourt brothers 
and Mr Norris, declined to 
comment 


A spokesman for the in- 
quiry said later that the tribu- 
nal would pay tor legal repre- 
sentation for the five men at 
the inquiry, but not for the 
judicial review application. 

A Legal Aid Board spokes- 
woman said she could not dis- 
cover whether the five had 
applied for or been granted 
legal aid for the application. 

Earlier yesterday, a senior 
policeman denied “fudging 
it” in order to avoid arresting 
suspects for the murder. 

Detective Superintendent 
lan Crampton, who was in 
charge of the investigation for 
the first three days, said: “I 
was never dragging my feet” 
He said he made every deci- 
sion with good Intent 
On W ednesday he admitted 
to the inquiry that, with hind- 
sight be should have arrested 
the suspects sooner. 

The hearing continues 
today, when Mr Lawrence's 
friend, Duwayne Brooks, Is 
due to give evidence. 
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87 per cent of adolescent births in Britain occur out side marriage, writes Amelia Gentleman 

UKhastop 
level of 

unmarried 
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treme yesterday with the 
launch of the latest beat- 
: the-queue gimmi ck for the 


teenage 

mothers 
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The aqua bike made its 
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oasly between river banks 
after Inflating the twin-pon- 
toon device, soon to go on 
sale for around £550. 

The “shuttle bike kit”, 

which is easily crammed 
into a small rucksack when 

deflated, can, according to 
the sales blnrh.be assem- 
bled in 10 minutes. “You ex- 
pend for more energy blow- 


ing up the kit than in cy- 
cling on the water once it’s 
inflated confessedCarl- 
ton Reid, editor of On Your 
Bike magazine, which 
brought the first hatch to 
Britain from Italy. 

Peddle power, through a 
transmission tube linked to 
a propeller, can provide a 

top speed approaching eight 

miles per hour. The handle- 
bars are linked to a small 

Environmentalist Da vid 

Bellamy .who made the first 
trip, saw possi bilit ies for 

expeditions — taking ex- 
plorers into areas which 
cannot he reached by paths. 

“I have a hlg project in the . 
New Hebrides and this 

could be ideal.” he saitL 



. R1TAIN has the 
' highest level of un- 
Imarried teenage 
"motherhood in the 
world, a comprehensive 
global study of women's sex- 
uality in more than 50 
countries has found. 

Of the 41,700 children born 
to mothers aged 15-19 each 
year in this country. 87 per 
cent were outside marriage. 
That compares with 62 per 
cent in the United States, 30 
per cent in Poland and 10 per 
cent in Japan. 

The rate is the highest ac- 
cording to the study, which 
was collated from surveys in 
53 developing and developed 
countries. 

It is also significantly 
higher than in most third 
world countries. . , 

The report — published 
yesterday to the Interna- 
ti onal planned Parenthood 
Federation to mark Interna- 
tional Day of Families — 
concludes that adolescent 
women worldwide need radi- 
cally improved access to sex 

education. 

It also calls for the provi- 
sion of contraception air- 
vices to be dramatically 
improved. . . „ 

The report found up to 60 
per cent of adolescent births 
worldwide are unptennejL 
Roni liiyanage, the IPPF’s 
youth officer, said poverty 


and a lack of education and 
employment opportunities 
were behind the trend in 
Britain. 

"As a result, adolescent 
women have low aspirations. 
There is also an inconsis- 
tency in the contraceptive 
services and sex education 
available to teenagers across 
the country. 

“Sex education is not on 
the Tm ti nng l curriculum and 
when there are shortages 
♦ills is one of the first things 
to go." 

While conceding that Brit- 
ain had a serious problem 
with teenage pregnancies, 
family planning organisa- 
tions argued yesterday that 
the high level of unmanned 
teenage parents could be in- 
terpreted in a more positive 
light. 

The Brook Advisory Cen- 
tre, the young persons’ sex 
advice charity, said: “We are 
aware that Britain has a 
problem with unwanted 
teenage pregnancies — the 
most recent figures show 

that they rose by 11 per ce* 11 
in 1996, which is very 

worrying. 

“But the high level of un- 
married teenage mothers 
suggests that women are 
tviiniciny hard before they 
get married rather than 
automatically rushing into 
shotgun marriages. 


“What these figures don’t 
show is that very often both 
parents' names are regis- 
tered on the birth certificate, 
that the adoles- 
cents are cohabiting before 
deciding to get maxTHi&, 
which is sensible, given that 
ail the evidence suggests 
that early marriages are less 
likely to last" • 

Researchers from the New 
York-based Alan Gutt- 
macher Institute, which co- 
ordinated the study, also in- 
dicated that a significant 


percentage of adolescent 
girls are being coerced into 
having sex against their wilL 
In the United States, 40 per 
cent of women who had sex 
before they were 15 said they 
were forced into it 

Institute president Jean- 
nie Rosoff said: “The level of 
sexual coercion is much 
higher than we expected — 
which is very disturb mg — 
and as far as we could see it 
was probably as hi g h as 30 
per cent, even at a conserva- 
tive estimate." 

Across the world, women 
continue to be disadvan- 
taged in their access to edu- 
cation. and the length of 
time they spend in school 
has a direct correlation to 
their sexual behaviour. 

In Britain, women who 
I have had fewer than 11 years 
of schooling are four times 


more likely than those edu- 
cated for longer to be mar- 
ried or cohabiting before 
they are 18. 

The report argues that the 
world’s 541 million young 
women aged between 10 and 
19 around the world form a 
crucial demographic force, 
soon to he the largest genera- 
tion in history to make the 
transition from children to 
adults. , . . 

Their childbearing behav- 
iour will soon have a signifi- 
cant effect on global popula- 
tion in the near future. 

But Ms Rosoff said the 
report did not paint a wholly 
bleak picture of their 
position. 

“The lives of the young 
women in this report are to 
some extent already 
determined. 

“Most are no longer in 
school, many are married or 
mothers and some have been 
exploited sexually. But foe 
same fate does not need to be- 
fall the next generation of 
adolescents.” 

“The condition of women is 
improving,” she added. 

■■Education is improving 
and the age of marriage is tor 
creasing even in the most 
conservative countries. There 
is a general understanding 
that the development of a 
country does depend on the 
women’s input” 


There’s a 
feeling that if 
you’re not 
having sex, then 

you ought to be 


Family planning organisa- 
tions state the best way to 
reduce teenage pregnancies is 
to improve the quantity and 
quality of sex education na- 
tionwide. SATE TAYLOR. 18. 
explains how much of the in- 
formation she got from her 
London girls' school was un- 
practical and inadequate. 

“I RE best sex education I 
I got came from girls’ 
magazines which I started 
reading when I was about 
13. We did have the occa- 
sional class at schooL 
At school it was mainly 
done in biology lessons 
from a scientific point of 
view, just about how the 
body works. We did have a 
session where we were 
meant to discuss sex more 
generally but the teacher 
became extremely embar- 
rassed and it degenerated 
into awkward gi g gli ng - 
There were still things 
that were very cloudy srifter- 
. wards — teachers weren't 


allowed to talk about homo- 
sexuality so that remained 
a very fuzzy area. I thin k 
what we really wanted to 
know was where the local 
family planning centres 
were and where we could 
get confidential advice 
from — but the classes were 
never that practical. 

There is a little bit of 
pressure because everyone 
says people are having sex 
younger now, so there is 
probably a feeling that If 
you're not. then you ought 
to be. 

But I think that one of the 
thing s that sex education — 
both in the magazines and 
at school — did do was to 
stress that you can and 
should wait until you really 
like someone. I know a cou- 
ple of people who believe in 
the idea of no sex before 
marriage so that idea isn’t 
extinct but they are very 
much in the minority. 

Most people are pretty 
smart about using contra- 
ception because of Aids. 
They take it as read that a 
condom will be used. But 
rd say most girls still don't 
take responsibility them- 
selves, despite what they're 
told during the classes. 

There’s a danger of being 
called a slag or a slapper if 
you're caught carrying 
condoms. 


Women’s gain 
is men’s pain 


Sarah Boseley 
Health Correspondent 



A S WOMEN take the jobs 
that used to be reserved 
for the boys, and as 
they progress steadily up the 
career ladder, men are left 
feeling depressed and sui- 
cidal a study has found. 

In the past 20 years there 
have been enormous c h a n ges 
to the lives of men and 
women, with role reversals In 
the home and male breadwin- 
ners facing redundancy in 
middle age. This coincides, 
the authors of the study say, 
with a marked change to the 
pattern of depression. 

Women traditionally have 
higher rates of depression 
than men, but according to 
psychiatrists from the Royal 
Edinburgh hospital writing 
to the British Medical Jour- 
nal yesterday, "this differ- 
ence to prevalence may be 
changing”. 

Statistics show that men 
are committing suicide and 
harming themselves in in- 
creasing numbers. Polasb 
Shajahan and Jonathan Cav- 
anagfa looked at the admis- 
sions to Scottish hospitals to 
see whether this meant that 
more men were suffering 
from depression. 

They took a 15-year period 
of big changes in socio- 
economic and employment 


patterns, from 1980 to 1995. 
They found that women’s 
recorded rate for depression 
fen from 6.1 to 5.3 per 1,000, 
while the male rate went up 
from 3.1 to 3.5 per thousand. 
The ratio of women to men 
admitted to psychiatric hospi- 
tal fell from 19 to L5. 

“Important changes In gen- 
der roles have occurred over 
the last 20 years,” Dr Shaja- 
han and Dr Cavanagh write. 
“These include a decrease in 
the number of men in full 
time work and an increase in 
the number of women in both 
part time and full time work. 
For men. the resultant loss of 
status as sole financial pro- 
vider for the family, the per- 
ceived loss in social status 
and the consequent social iso- 
lation could all be considered 
risk factors for depression.” 

Other reasons may be put 
forward for these figures, 
they say. It is possible that 
more men have overcome 
their traditional reluctance to 
see a psychiatrist. Perhaps 
more doctors are sending 
male patients for treatment; 
or maybe men with less 
severe forms of depression 
than in the- past are be tog 
admitted. 

But, the authors say, no 
change in admission criteria 
has been reported and .the 
findings are inline with other 
studies that have found in- 
creasing depression in men. 


education 


Four die in 
arson attack 




Every Tuesday in the 


^ ■INTERNATIONAL 

The Guardian 


A MOTHER, her two children and a babysitter were khled after 
an arson attack on their house in Newcastle upon Tyne 

^Ssa^oclgson, aged 25, and her daughters j^nyLoi^^agd 

two. andRose Marie Lakey, a&d 

an upstairs bedroom after petrol was poured througn me ieoer 

^Despite attempts by firefighter® aito paramedics, the mother 

^^^^Louise Cater, aged 16, had 

house after babysitting the two children, died in hospital yes- 

^nS^awrtotendent Derek Storey, who is leading a 
mS^rtoquiryfsaid: "This is one loftte worst incidents I’ve 

young children ajidthelr mother. So far we have no motive for 

SU -We wHlto^makiag extensive inquiries into the lifestyle of 
Lis^odgson andwewould appeal for any friends, relatives or 

i 

and a 34 hour 

incident unithas been setup in the street 


He might have played for 

Italy this summer, but 
instead Newcastle's young 
defender will a face in the 
World Cup crowd. 

Alessandro Pistone, a risky move., 
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BRITAIN 7 


Nothing left to chance as planet watches 


revitalised city in grip of summit fever 


Stuart MO!ar 


O N ONE aide 
of Centenary 
Sjoare. a team 
of gardeners 
worked furi- 
ously to plant rows of yel- 
low and blue paii^ffl On 
the other, a police under- 
water search unit sealed 
manhole covers and 
checked the fountains for 
suspect devices. 

Bet ween them, locals and 
tourists alike soaked up the 
warm spring sunshine and 
watched with wry amuse- 
ment a city in the grip of 
summit fever. 

Last weekend it was the 
sub-cultural farce of Euro- 
vision, this weekend it is 
the political TnapYiiTS fitl ^ nfi 
of the G8 summit of the 
world’s most powerful 
nations. But to the people 
of Birmingham, it wiatcn-^ 
little, difference. For the 
second time in a week, 
their city is preparing to 
play host to the world and 
nothing is being left to 

nhaufy 

Even the threat to civic 
pride posed by an unsightly 
patch of brown grass an ^ 
road from the airport 
been dealt with ruthlessly 
by council workers bran- 
dishing green spray paint. 
This is a Birmingham so 
transformed that many of 
its residents struggle to rec- 
ognise it 

It is no coincidence that 
when the heads of govern- 
ment walk from the Coun- 
cil House into the City Mu- 
seum and Art Gallery's 
Edwardian Tea Rooms for 


their first working dinner 
tonight they will pass an 
exhibition celebrating the 
life of Joseph Chamberlain. 

Written on a display be- 
hind the exhibits is a 
promise he made on becom- 
ing mayor In 1878: “This 
city shall not with God’s 
help, know itself.” More 
than a century on, the gath- 
ering of eight heads of gov- 
ernment Is, according to 


We don’t care 
what the rest of 
Britain thinks 
about us. We 
know that the rest 
of the world has 
confidence 
in what 
we are doing’ 


Brian B&rd, council 
deputy leader 


the council, proof of that 
achievement. 

“This has lifted the 
people of Birmingham, it’s 
the icing cm the cake,** said 
Brian Bird, the council’s 
deputy leader. “Yon can 
feel it out there. We don’t 
care what the rest of Brit- 
ain thinks about us. We 
know that the rest of the 
world has confidence in 
what we are doing.” 

A decade ago, Birming- 


ham would have been the 
last choice for an event 
which will involve more 
than 1,500 delegates and 
3,000 Journalists from 
across the globe. But in 
recent years, the city has 
been busy spending £200 
million of European Union 
development funds on a 
radical makeover. 

The area between the in- 
ternational Convention 
Centre, where much of the 
serlons business of this 
weekend will take place, 
and the National Indoor 
Arena Is the most obvious 
beneficiary of this 
investment. 

The network of canals, 
which used to be recep- 
tacles for shopping trolleys 
and used condoms, has 
been cleaned up. The crum- 
bling buildings and tow- 
paths which bordered the 
canals have been painstak- 
ingly restored. 

Not everybody has been 
impressed by the prepara- 
tions. “It’s a lot of money 
for nothing,” said Mark, a 
student. “ Clinto n and all 
that lot don’t care a toss 
about the city.” 

But yesterday the summit 
was the only show In town. 
In the Paradise Forum 
shopping centre; each of 
the eight countries was on 
display. Japan's was 
crowded as people scoffed 
rice crackers. “We’ve had a 
few mi snnders tan dings 
about the difference be- 
tween Chinese and Japan- 
ese,” said Heidi Potter, of 
the Japan Festival Educa- 
tion Trust. "But apart from 
that, everybody just seems 
very excited.” 



Birmingham’s canals, once receptacles of shopping trolleys and condoms, have been cleaned up photograph martwargles 


Hotspots 


□ Sea Ufa Centre: designed 
by Norman Foster, it sits beside 
the tntematkxial Convention 
Centre and the National Indoor 
Arena. The nearest sea is 80 
miles away 


□ ShefbotimeWharfc where 
the city's canal network comes 
together. Fashionable shops, 
bars and restaurants as well as 
narrow boats offering hand- 
painted crafts and cruises 


□ Mew Stre et s once iraffic- 
dogged and fume-ridden, but 
now a pedestrianised and 

continental -style shopping 

boulevard 


□ Baltic the city's staple dieL 
Best examples found outside the 
dty centre in Sparichifl and 
Batsall Heath 


□ Victoria Square: cool 
piazza in front of the town hall. 

Home of a superb fountain and 
Anthony Gormley's Iron Man, a 
forerunner of the Angel of the 
North 


□ House of God: ubiquitous 
techno night is best-known 

example of one the best club 
scenes bn the country 


□ Hie Jew e ll e ry Quartets 

thriving home to countless 
workshops and shops, as well as 
an excellent museum. More 
diamonds are cut here than in 
Hatton Garden, London 


Cannes Festival 



Af+nrRlrliarri Harris (left) who plays conservationist George Adamson in the film To Walk with Lions was joined by fellow actor John Mlchie (centre) 
Actor tacnaru iia*™ ... t £ *--*• The film, to be released in April, focuses 


and conservationist TbmyFiiajalm yesterday on the beach in Cannes to play with Eon cubs Pasha and Caesar, 
an George’s own violent death at the hands ofKenyan poachers. His wife, Joy, was murdered by one of her s 


of her servants 


PHOTOGRAPH: RHONDA GALBRAITH 


Poor distribution 
deals undermine 
British film boom 


Pan Otatetor hi Cannes 


f T WAS a variant on a fam- 
I iiinr refrain. “The British 
I have arrived," said Tom 
Clarke, the Government’s 
Rim minister, as he opened 
the British Pavilion at the 
Cannes Film Festival 


CMOluCyt 

But the minister’s 's cele- 
bration of the arrival of the 
British wim industry may be 


a little premature. Mr Clarke 
was keen to *nTit up the in- 
creased share of British film 
at the box office, now at 2Sper 
cent, and to announce that ad- 
missions in Britain last year 
totalled 137 million people. 

But new ‘figures produced by 
Screen Finance show that the 
British fffrn industry is in dan- 
ger of overheating. Mare films 
are hnfrtg reada, but the num- 
ber released has stayed the 
saw* Mr Clarke's assertion 


that “good British films will 
find themselves on screens in 
Britain" is shown to have only 
a loose relation to the reality 
faced by the industry. 

In 1996. the latest year for 
which data is available, pro- 
duction rose from the 78 Brit- 
ish films made in 1995 to 114 
films. But of those film s , a 
third was released. The 
remainder await a 
distributor. 

The figures reveal the im- 
portance of a well publicised 
release. Following the exam- 
ples of the US studios, which 
now swamp the country with 
thrmsanris of prints of a film 
to create an “event movie”, 
the four British film suc- 
cesses from 1996 benefited 
from having more than 300 
prints each, in circulation. 

The Borrowers, which has 
taken £79 million in. Britain, 
led the way with 423 prints. 


Bean had 398 prints, taking 
£16.8 million by the end of the 
last financial year. There 
were 378 prints of the Full 
Monty helping it towards tak- 
ings of £52 milli on in Britain, 
and 373 prints of Evita, which 
took £139 million. 

The figures bear out the 
fears of many film industry 
observers that the emphasis 
on production will merely 
lead to more films that will 
never be seen. The award ex- 
actly a year ago of £92 million 
of national lottery money to 
three film franchises is now 
regarded by many as a ‘mis- 
take. Although the franchises 
all included a distributor, the 
emphasis is on production. 
Between them the franchises 
aim to produce some 60 films 
over three years. 

The recently report of the 
Government's film policy 
review group, pointed out 


these dangers and suggested a 
number of measures to im- 
prove the development, distri- 
bution, exhibition and mar- 
keting of British films. But 

althoug h many in the indus- 
try welcome the review 
group’s findings, they point 
out that they conflict wife the 
franchises. 

Tim Bevan, of Working 
Title production company. 
Raid- “Unfortunately the pre- 
vious administration did not 
institute a foil review of film 
policy, but instead launched 
the franchises, which are pro- 
duction lead. If they bad Insti- 
tuted a review, as this admin- 
istration had, there would 
probably have been no need 
for the franchises. If distribu- 
tion and exhibition are looked 
after, the conditions will then 
be created for productions to 
prosper without the need for 
an injection of lottery femds.” 


Confidential memo identifies tobacco firm’s consultant on the Lancet 


dare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


T HE paid consultant to the 
US tobacco giant, Ptofrp 
Morris, alleged to have mfflr 


man ia, — — . tw. 

trated foe Lancet was Petr 


amananes, 

of community health atTnnr 

fry College, Dublin, a** 00 ?? 1 ? 
zvrrrl., « «*rtnfidential 


fry College, uuuuu. 

tp clues in a confidential 
memo from the flnn’slawyere. 
rro in the 1990 memo 


wnn uum tim. ***■ — — — - 

■niedaim in the 1990 memo 
released on the Internet that 


an editor was In the pay of the 
company has shocked the sci- 
entific establishment and em- 
barrassed the Journal. 

Dr Skabanek, a. chain 


cmnimr who died from pros- 
tate cancer, aged 53, in 1994, 
was not an editor of the lan- 
cet but was a regular contrib- 
utor. and wrote a number of 
editorials. ‘ 

An epidemiologist, he held 

views ggafagt the-, grain of J 
conventional medical think- 
ing and disputed the Idea that 


were 


many diseases 
preventable. 

The memo, discovered dur- 
ing a huge American lawsuit 
against the tobacco industry, 
outlines the progress of the 
secret “whitecoat project”, 
under which Philip Morris 
recruited scientists to cast 
doubt on foe link between 
passive smoking and respira- 
tory problems. It says one of 
the consultants has pnhUshed 
a book. Follies and Fallacies 
in Medicine, “exposing the 


vagaries of Twpdirai truisms”. 
The book was co-written by 
Dr Skrabanek and James Mc- 
Cormick, emeritus professor 
of community health at Trin- 
ity. Prof McCormick said yes- 
terday: “I have never had a 
cheque from Philip Morris.” 

Asked if Dr Skrabanek had 
received money from a 
tobacco company, he said: 
“Petr may have done. I don’t 
know. We both knew there 
were people in the tobacco in- 
dustry ... who thought our 


views were less inimical to 
their products than others.” 

Robin Fox, editor of the 
Lancet from 1990 to 1995, said 
he thought it “very likely'’ Dr 
Skrabanek was the consultant 
referred to. Asked if he knew 
he was a paid consultant to a 
tobacco company, he replied: 
“Good God, no." 

Dr Skrabanek’s obituary in 
the Times described him as 
“an acute critic of modem 
medical humbug” who had 
"many admirers”. 


Japan paid Britons less 
than other war victims 


John Exard 


C OMPENSATION nego- 
tiated by Britain for 
victims of Japanese 
atrocities after the second 
world war was vastly lower 
than foe sums later obtained 
by other countries, new 
research indicated yesterday. 

The Philippines got nearly 
50 times as much, the United 
States 40 times more and 
Korea 26 rimes more. Even 
Vietnam and Singapore did 
twice as well as Britain, which 
was one of the main combat- 
ants in the war and had 50,000 
soldiers and 20,000 civilians to 
Japanese c apti vit y . 

About 13,000 British sol- 
diers and 2JJ00 civilians died 
from brutality or appalling 
living conditions. Last night 
Keith Martin, leader of 1,700 
surviving civilians, appealed 
to the Prime Minister, Tony 
Blair, to the “scandal- 

ous” figures with Japan’s 
prime minister, Ryutaro Ha- 
sh imoto, when they meet dur- 


ing this weekend’s G8 summit 
in Birmingham. 

Downing Street said Mr 
Blair would hold talks with 
Mr Hashimoto to try to en- 
sure a trouble-free state visit 
to Britain for Emperor Aki- 
hito on May 26. War veterans 
plan to demonstrate at all 15 
official Functions during foe 
visit to press for extra com- 
pensation of £14,000 each. 

The new figures show that 
11 countries negotiated 
higher settlements than Brit- 
ain between the mid-1950s 
and the early 1960s. The Brit- 
ish treaty — agreed in 1951 
and kept deliberately low be- 
cause the Japanese economy 
was stSl devastated — was for 
£4 million. This gave ex-pris- 
oners of war £81 each. 

After 1951, the first 
countries to get higher settle-, 
ments than Britain were' 
Burma and Switzerland. As 
reported in yesterday’s 
Guardian, recently disclosed 
Foreign Office papers ac- 
knowledged this in 1955. Al- 
though the British govern- , 


meat at the time decided not 
to reopen the 1951 treaty, a 
Treasury note stressed: "We 
retain our freedom to use this 
legal entitlement to claim 
against Japan.” 

But successive British gov- 
ernments did not use this 
freedom. Earlier this month, 
a junior Foreign Office minis- 
ter , Derek Fatchett, said in 
reply to veteran pressure; ‘It 
is Impossible for us to open 
that treaty." 

The figures were unearthed 
from official papers by Mar- 
tyr Day, the war victims’ so- 
licitor, who has sent them to 
Mr Fatchett 

They show that in 1956 the 
Philippines sit $55 0 million 
(some £196 million at the then 
exchange rate); in 1958 Indo- 
nesia got $223.08 million (£80 
million); in 1959 Vietnam got 
$39 million (£14 million); in 
1962 the USA got $490 million 
(£175 minion); in 1965 Korea 
got $300 million (£107 mll- 
-lion); and in 1967 Singapore 
and Malaysia each got $25 
minion (£8.9 million). 


Don says university 


is ‘dumbing down’ 


to boost pass rates 


John Car vel 
Ed ucation Editor 


A UNIVERSITY lec- 
turer claimed yester- 
day that dumbing 
down of academic 
standards is reaching crisis 
proportions as undergradu- 
ates are allowed to pass 

maths exams with marks as 
low as 13 out of 100. 

Brian Dodds, a maths lec- 
turer at Heriot-Watt universi- 
ty in Edinburgh, complained 
to its ruling senate that stan- 
dards are being allowed to 
slide as a result of a deliber- 
ate policy to cut the student 
drop-out rate. 

"The adulteration of the as- 
sessment process and the 
associated dumbing down of 
modules has reached crisis 
level in the mathematics de- 
partment,” he said. “This is 
all the more serious because 
of the importance of mathe- 
matics in many science and 
engineering disciplines in the 
university.” 

The un i v e rsi ty was founded 
to 1966 and was recently rated 
one of the best in Britain for 
maths research. Yesterday it 
vigorously denied any gen- 
eral reduction in standards, 
but promised to investigate 
the allegations about particu- 
lar maths modules. 

Dr Dodds gave examples of 

changes in exam marking to 

achieve dramatic cuts to the 
failure rate. ‘In one maths 
module an original failu re, 
rate of about 46 per cent be- 
comes a more presentable 23 
per cent by simply lowering 


the pass mark to 24 out of 
100,” be said. 

One candidate passed after 
getting 13 out of 100 in an 
pram that counted for 80 per 
cent of the module — a com- 
ponent of the undergraduate 
degree programme. This was 
achieved by revising the 
mark upwards and adding a 
hi gh score for continuous as- 
sessment of the student’s pro- 
gress during the course. 

Dr Dodds said: “Students to 
their first and second years 
are being put through in a 
false way. It is a cancer in the 
university ... there is pres- 
sure on us to pass them be- 
cause we can’t, politically, 
throw half of them out 

"Everybody is trying to get 
the numbers [of student en- 
rolments] and we can’t get the 
quality in maths. Half the In- 
take is good but the other half 
Is to fill our quotas. They are 
scraping the bottom of the 
barrel and the only way to 
handle it is by devices to pass 
♦hum, such as continuous as- 
sessment and scaling up the 
marks by varying degrees.” 

He said the policy origi- 
nated fr om a memorandum In 
February 1996 in which Alis- 
tair MacFarlane, the former 
principal, said the university 
might lose funding if It did 
not “achieve an immediate 
improvement to a pass rate of 
90 per cent for each module”. 

Heads of department were 
instructed to change the sylla- 
bus, teaching and assessment 
methods if necessary to 
achieve that goal. “Where 
there Is insufficient improve- 
ment within a reasonable 


period, those members of staff 
concerned will be required to 
participate in a programme to 
assist in gening an increased 
awareness of the problems 
and their possible solutions,” 
he warned. 

Charles Brown, the vice- 
principal, mifl the university 
marie a big effort to reduce its 
drop-out rate by helping stu- 
dents come up to standard. 
"What we don’t do is fiddle 
with the system in the way Dr 
Dodds reckons has been done 
in his department” 

He said the lecturer's alle- 
gations would be investigated 
within the tnatha department 
and by the university's qual- 
ity forum. “Frankly I don’t 
know if there is any truth in 
what be says. If so, our exam- 
iner system should have 
flagged it up.” 

A student passing with 13 
out of 100 would “signal a 
major problem”, but the uni- 
versity authorities had no 
evidence that this occnred. 

• Art schools have reacted 
with toy to claims by the lec- 
turers’ union that they were 
“macho” institutions and 
failed to promote women, 
writes Donald MacLeod. The 
Association of University 
Teachers today pledges to 
name and shame universities 
and colleges with few, or no, 

female professors or senior 
academics. Some of the worst 
offenders were art schools 
and fine arts departments, 
claimed David Triesman, the 
union’s general secretary. 
“They are stone of the most 

m ag hn and mafa^inm Inated, ” 
he said. 
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— Furious Jakarta 

mobs target the 
Suhartos’ wealth 
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T HE flames that 
razed the home of a 
leading business 
crony of President 
Suharto as mob 
fury swept Jakarta yesterday 
also pointed the way for what 
could become an organised 
popular assault on the vast 
wealth amassed hy Mr Suhar- 
to's rapacious family. 

It may have been street 
rowdies who ransacked and , 
torched Liem Sioe Liang’s | 
house in one of many spasms ; 
of mob fury againstlndone- 
sia's small but disproportion- 
ately wealthy ethnic Chinese 
community. But millions of 
Indonesians know him as a 
lynchpin in the Suharto fam- 
ily business empire, which is 
thought to be worth many 
billions of dollars and to 
dwarf fortunes accumulated 
by despots such as the Marcos 
family in the Philippines and 
Mobutu Sese Seko of former 
Zaire. 

Anger against Mr Suharto's 
flagrant nepotism runs so 
deep that, to gain popularity, 
any government replacing the 
76-year old dictator may have 
to reclaim state assets and un- 
ravel the lucrative monopo- 
lies set up hy Suharto family 
members and cronies. 

Jakarta mobs seemed to 
start dismantling the family 
empire yesterday when they 
attacked branches of the 
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Bank Central Asia, Indone- 
sia’s biggest private bank, 
part-owned by Mr Liem and 
two of Mr Suharto’s children. 

Had the angry crowds com- 
pletely destroyed the bank, 
they would barely have dis- 
turbed an empire whose ten- 
tacles embrace all sectors of 
Indonesia's economy and 
touch almost every facet of 
daily life, and then stretch 
abroad around Asia. 

An obvious early target for 
reformers would be the ex- 
emption granted to Mr Suhar- 
to’s second son, Bambang Tri- 
hatmodjo, his younger 
brother, Hutomo Mandela Pu- 
tra, widely known as Tommy, 
and several associates which 
made them the only Indone- 
sians outside the state oil 
company, Pertamina, allowed 
to export oil and gas. 

Huge profits from oil ex- 
ports have helped finance the 
Suharto children's expansion 
into, among other things, pipe- 
lines and a fleet of tankers to 
carry the liquefied natural gas 
monopolised by Tommy. 

Analysts say that Bambang, 
working mainly through a 
conglomerate known as Bi- 
manatara which be founded 
16 years ago. has built up a 
web of more than 140 compa- 
nies. Before the onset of 
Asia's financial turmoil last 
year, the net worth of the 
companies was estimated at 


more than $1.2 billion 
(£720 million). Assets on this 
scale enabled Bambang to 
raise $1 billion dollars to pro- 
duce saloon care. 

But be lost out to foe more 
flamboyant Tommy, who got 
foe fatherly nod to produce a 
“national car” made com- 
pletely In South Korea but 
somehow exempt from taxes 
and duties payable on other 
vehicle Imports. 

Tommy’s interests cover a 
conglomerate, Humpuss. and 
an array of 60 companies 
worth hundreds Of millions of 
dollars. They Include foe first 
private airline licensed lo- 
cally and a hugely profitable 
monopoly on the production 
of cloves used in foe manufac- 
ture of local cigarettes. 

But, on some estimates. 
Tommy's interests are dwarfed 
by those of his younger sister, 
Siti Hardijanti R ukmana. Her 
100 -odd companies cover activ- 
ities from b uilding to manag- 
ing toll roads. 

Add in assets of others in the 
Suharto dan — like ano t her 
brother who owns a bank and a 
young fondly member alleg- 
edly involve in the ecstasy 
trade — and estimates of foe 
family fortune soar to 
$15 billion. That figure was 
reportedly applied by the 
United States Central InteHi- 


Preserving the family for- 
tune win be foe preoccupa- 
tion of any rearguard action 
by Mr Suharto. But foe flames 
in Jakarta yesterday suggested 
a different outcome. 
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Ministers attacked over 
military export licences 


ARMSSALES/Richard Norton-Taylor 
and Lucy Ward on Britain's ‘ethical 1 policy 
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B RITISH arms sales to 
Indonesia were at- 
tacked yesterday by 
MPs of all parties as it was 
I disclosed that the Govern- 
ment had granted 56 mili- 
tary export licences and 
Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, acknowledged 
that British equipment was 
being used against 
demonstrators. 

But secrecy over arms ex- 
ports makes it impossible 
to exactly what Labour 
has cleared for sale to the 
Indonesian regime. 

Broad categories cleared 
for export Included small 
arms, machine guns, 
bombs, missiles, riot con- 
trol and toxicological 
agents, surveillance sys- 
tems, “armoured goods”, 
electronic equipment 
specially designed for mili- 
tary use, and aircraft. The 
first in a new batch of 16 
British Aerospace Hawk 
aircraft are being delivered 
to Indonesia this month. 
Barbara Roche, the trade 


minister, told the Labour 
backbencher Ann Clywd 
last month font the nature 
of the arms could not be 
broken down “as foe equip- 
ment covered could be 

used by military, paramili- 
tary, or police end-users”. 

Ms Clywd, who de- 
manded a freeze on all mili- 
tary sales to Indonesia, said 
yesterday: "The mind 
boggles that we ever sent 
any of these things.” 

In addition to the 56 new 
licences, the Government at 
the end of last year cleared 
foe sale to Indonesia of ar- 
moured cars and water can- 
non made by GKN and AMs 
light tanks, as well as the 
Hawks, approved by the 
previous Conservative 
administration. 

GKN brochures describe 
foe armoured cars as “de- 
signed specifically for in- 
tenial security and public 
order roles”. 

•Mr Cook said last year 
that ft was neither “practi- 
cal nor realistic'' to stop the 


sales. But Whitehall offi- 
cials told lawyers for foe 
World Development Move- 
ment that whether or not to 
revoke licences were “mat- 
ters for political 
Judgement 1 ”. 

Hie Government also dis- 
closed earlier thin year that 
tt was training 10 Indone- 
sia army officers, some of 
whom are believed to be in 
the country's special 
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Islamabad says tests just ‘short of a declaration of war’ • New Delhi celebrates • CIA failings blamed World news in brief 

Pakistan dismisses sanctions 


anoian Black In London 


P AKISTAN yesterday 
atotoissed as "irrele- 
vant” the interna- 
tional sanctions 
punishing India for 
its nuclear tests but ruled out 
a nasty response despite evi- 
dence that it was preparing to 
carry out its own as soon as 
this weekend. 

The foreign minister, Gofaar 
Ayub Khan, described India’s 
testing as Just “short of a decla- 
ration of war" hours before an 
American delegation flew in to 
try to persuade Islamabad, not 
to go ahead. Asked about a 
test, he said: “We have the ca- 
pability to do it anytime." 

The US assistant secretary | 


of state Strobe Talbott and 
General Anthony Zfami, com- 
mander of US forces in the 
Middle East and south-west- 
ern Asia, are expected to 
repeat President Bill Clin- 
ton’s message that P akis tan 
should show restraint at such 
a critical time. 

Pakistan did not appear to 
have high expectations of 
today's G6 summit or leading 
industrial democracies, 
chaired by Tony Blair, the 
prime minister, in Birming- 
ham, although Britain an- 
nounced last night that it was 
recalling its high commis- 
sioner from New Delhi. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, said Sir David 
Gore-Booth would be bolding 
consultations chi “how Brit- 
ain and Europe can effec- 


lively bring home to the gov- 
ernment of India our anxiety 
at tbe damage to the non-pro- 
liferation regime and to the 
stability of the region.” 

Mr Cook said the Indian 
prime minister. Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee, in a letter be de- 
scribed as a "modest opening 

proprlate measures to protect 
its sovereignty and security". 
Mr Sharif is under enormous 
domestic pressure to allow 
scientists to conduct Paki- 
stan’s first test. Pakistan and 
India have already fought 
three wars since indepen- 
dence in 1947 and it is almost 

"We have no option but to take measures 
to protect our sovereignty and security’ 

for dialogue”, had indicated 
he might be ready to adhere 
to “some parts” of the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty. 

Pakistan’s prime minister, 
Nawaz Sharif told Mr Clinton 
on Wednesday that Pakistan 
had no option but to "take ap- 

inconceivable that he would 
allow India openly to deploy 
nuclear weapons without 
responding. 

The odds are thought to be 
in favour of Pakistan carry- 
ing out a test soon, whatever 
the threats against it Accord- 


lng to US reports yesterday, 
spy sa t ellites and agents have 
detected signs that prepara- 
tions are under way for a nu- 
clear test in Baluchistan. 

But a Pakistani foreign 
ministry spokesman refused 
to be drawn, instead question- 
ing why US intelligence agen- 
cies had been so quids to 
come out with *hi« informa- 
tion when they fail ed to 
give warning about the tests 
carried out by India. 

Japan, meanwhile, said 
that it would withdraw its en- 
voy to New Delhi in protest 
"1 have ordered the suspen- 
sion of new yen loans to In- 
dia," said the prime minister, 
Ryutaro Hashimoto, shortly 
before boarding a plane to 
Bri tain for the G8 summit 

Tokyo hag also ranffpllfiri a 


moAHng of India's main donor 
nations, which it was sched- 
uled to host in Tokyo on June 
30, and called for a statement 
at the G8 summit condemning 
India's actions. Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki are the only 
cities in the world to have ex- 
perienced the power of nu- 
clear bombs used in war. 

• North Korea yesterday 
again gave warning that it 
could resume its nuclear pro- 
gramme, when Its ambassador 
to Bering accused the US of 
stalling on a promise to deliver 
reactors. Under a landmark ac- 
cord with Washington in 1994, 
Pyongyang agreed to mothball 
graphite reactors capable of 
producing weapons-grade ma- 
terial to exchange for two safer 
light-water reactors and in- 
terim fuel deliveries. 


Signs of trouble 



Supporters (left) of India’s prime minister, Alai Bihari Vajpayee, carry placards and shout pro-unclear s l oga ns yesterday outside his residence in New Delhi. A Pakistani student 
(right) from an Islamic school demonstrates his support for a Sooth Asian arms race during a protest in Multan against India’s test blasts photographs.- sum. uauotra , asim r/wvs? 


Defiant Delhi government 
basks in nuclear afterglow 

But the euphoria may be shortlived, writes Suzanne Goldenberg 


CIA’s ‘colossal’ 
blunder reveals 
lack of urgency 


I NDIA’S Hindu national- 
ist-led governing coali- 
tion was basking yester- 
day In the euphoria that 
has followed the country’s 
five nuclear tests, refusing 
to be ruffled by. economic 
sanctions or the prospect of 
a South Asian arms race. 

“We did what we did 
after seeing our security 
concerns,” said Pramod 
MahuJ an , political adviser 
to the prime minister, Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee, of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party. 

“Others are free to see to 
their security concerns," 
he added. a ' , 

Far from being daunted, 
the government has de- 
clared tomorrow a day of 
national celebration for 
this week's tests — a defi- 
ant rebuff of the interna- 
tional outrage which 
greeted the tests. 

The United States, Japan. 
Australia and other 
countries suspended ala 
and contracts, and the 
World Bank cancelled the 
awTinai donors* meeting for 
India, which last year 
pledged $6-7 biUaon 
(£4 billion) in aid- I 

Mr Vajpayee s BJP j 
planned another, more p p- 
vate celebration for party 1 
supporters at his home this 
morning, where he was ex- 
pected to reassure Indians 
that he had not miscalcu- 
lated the price India womo 
have to pay for its moment 
of nationalistic pride. 

But the first signs of In- 
dian hesitancy were evi- 
dent early yesterday aftw 
Pakistan's ambassador to 

the disarmament confer- 
ence in Geneva, Munir ak- 
ram, said: 'India's actitom* 
which pose an ln “ B “££f 
and grave threat to Paki- 


stan’s security, will not go 
unanswered." 

Reports based on infor- 
mation l gleaned from spy 
satellites and military offi- 
cials said Pakistan was pre- 
paring for an underground 
nuclear test of its own. pos- 
sibly as early as Sunday 

Officially, the Indian gov- 
eminent was dismissive of. 
sanctions- The commerce 
and energy ministers ar- 
gued that India could I 

‘India’s actions, 
which pose an 
immediate and 
grave threat to 
Pakistan’s 
security, wii! not 
go unanswered 5 


Pakistan’s 
Munir Akram 


largely silent since the 
tests, indicated yesterday 
that they knew the eupho- 
ria would be shortlived. 
They admitted to a risk that 
middle-class India, which 
has largely cheered the 
tests, could curse them as 
India’s isolation grew and 
economic sanctions af- 
fected business 

opportunities. 

Yesterday, the rupee slid 
to a record low, before clos- 



soften the effects of sanc- 
tions by makin g the 
country more attractive to 
foreign investors. Govern- 
ment ministries were told 
yesterday to speed up ap- 
proval of foreign Invest- 
ments. This amounted to a 
reversal of the policy of 
swadeshL. or self-reliance, 
which, together with a com- 
mitment to building a nu- 
clear bomb, has been a 
cherished BJP tenet. 

Btrt in private BJP lead- 
ers and their allies in the 
regions, who had' been 


tog near its worst at 40.50 
against the US dollar. 

For the moment, public 
approval of the tests — at 
80 per cent, according to 
some polls — has made a 
government that once 
seemed weak look beyond 
reproach. And Mr Vajpayee 
hn< emerged looking like a 
decisive and strong leader. 
wis renewed popularity, 
and restored confidence, 

I means be may now be able 
! to win over regional parties 
which, while refusing to join 
the Congress to opposition. 


have yet to support the BJP- 
led government openly. 

Virtually no political 
party, bar the communists, 
has dared to criticise the 
tests, and only the former 
prime minister, LE. Gttf- 
ral. has publicly voiced 
fears about international 
isolation. 

“You will only push the 
outside world to think of 
you as a chauvinist 
country," Mr Gujral said to 
a television interview yes- 
terday, pleading with Mr 
Vajpayee to tone down 
tomorrow’s celebrations. 
But he also claimed his gov- I 
e rum exit’s share of credit 
for the tests. “This file was 
on our table an the time," 

he said. 

Tbe Congress party 
leader, Sonia Gandhi, said 
yesterday that “every In- 
dian stands united” on the 
national question. “We feel 
the pride in the achievement 
of our nuclear scie n tists and 
an giiip ois finr p utting fniHa’g 
nuclear capability to the 
front rank." 

Meanwhile, an obscure 
group, believed to be an 
ally of tbe Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh, 
which forms the Hindu 
chauvinist backbone of the 
BJP, announced it would 
protest outside the offices 
of American firms, forcing 
them to down shutters. 

The group held its first 
demonstration to the west- 
ern city of Pune outside the 
offices of a cellular phone 
company which is to a part- 
nership with AT&T, the 

Amg ri BHl flu n- 

Police moved in to control 
the protests, and an AT&T 
Spokesman said: “It was an 
outburst of emotion, and 1 
think an isolated incident.” 


Ian 

Diplomatic Editor 

I NDIA'S success in conceal- 
ing the preparations for 
live nucZear tests from 
United States spy satellites 
reflects not only an extraordi- 
nary failure of intelligence 
but also a deplorable lack of 
urgency about disarmament, 
analysts said yesterday. 

With the CIA under heavy 
fire for failing to give warn- 
ing of the underground blasts 
— adding to the impressively 
long list at historic failures by 
intelligence agencies — inde- 
pendent experts Insisted tech- 
nology could still ensure com- 
pliance with the Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty they 
hope to achieve. 

In Washington, George 
Tenet, director of the CIA, 
was giving evidence to a Sen- 
ate committee yesterday after 
the agency’s handling ctf the 
Indian episode was called “a 
colossal failure". 

It joined famous intelli- 
gence failures before the 1973 
Arab-Israeli war, Ar gen ti na 's 
invasion of the Falkands and , 
Iraq’s of Kuwait In all cases 
there was little or no warning 
despite the fact that there was . 
a strong likelihood of war 
breaking out 

The Indian failure is doubly i 
striking because there Is no 
doubt that the US has the 
technical capability to do the 
Job and because this case did 
not involve human sources. 
The CIA and the National Se- 
curity Agency devote huge 
resources to counter-prolifer- 
ation. as, on a more modest 
scale, does Britain's foreign 
intelligence service, MIS. 

British sources, who rely 
an the US for satellite Imag- 
ery, insisted that prepara- 
tions at the Pokharan site in 
Rajasthan — including earth- 


moving, drilling and laying of 
cables and sensors — should 
have been detected. 

But much of the work was 
probably carried out at the 
end erf 1995, when US satel- 
lites did detect signs of readi- 
ness for an Indian test and 
Washington warned oft the 
New Delhi government US 
sources have suggested that 
deception plans may have 
benefited from Washington's 
readiness to pass on satellite 
pictures to India to show that 
It was being monitored. 

In London, Suzaima Van 
Moyland of the Vertic group 
said US officials might have 
been misled by missile activ- 
ity near the test site. 

According to the Washing- 
ton Post, a spy satellite did 
identify some activity at Pok- 
haran but the CIA analysts 
responsible for tracking the 
Indian nuclear programme 
were asleep when the images 
came in and did not see them 
until shortly before or just 
after the blasts. 

Ms Van Moyfand said: “Tbis 
shows that the international 
community has gone to sleep a 
bit over nuclear proliferation 
and disarmament in not de- 
voting a high enough priority 
or adequate resources either 
to intelligence or an interna- 
tional monitoring system. It’s 
been like this since the review 
of the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty in 1995.” 

One former spymaster 
agreed that the failure to fore- 
see India’s tests could not be 
explained solely on technical 
grounds. The former CIA di- 
rector James Woolsey told the 
Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that what occurred 

was not only a failure of Intel- 
ligence but “a failure of aca- 
demics, of think - tanks, of the 
press — if I may say so, of the 
Congress; the executive 
branch as a whole.” 


to Kosovo border 

NATO is consideringsendlngtroops to the Albania-Kosovo 
border, officials disclosed yesterday. The proposal was dis- 
cussed In talks in London yesterday between Javier Solana. 
Nato's secretary-general, Robin Cook, the Foreign Secretary, 
and the defence secretary, George Robertson. 

Nato officials said military advisers are preparing a report 
on the feasibility of sending about 2,000 troops to police the 
border. The plan w21 be discussed at a Nato foreign ministers' 
meeting at the end of the month. — Richard Norton-Taylor. 


French right forms alliance 

TOE leaders oCTfcanee’s two main conservative opposition par- 
ties yesterday proposed fonntog a formal ‘‘alliance wltii a capital 
A" to reunite the right and tight the extremist National Front. 

PULippe S6guin. leader of President Jacques Chirac’s RPR, and 
Francois Lyotard oftbe PDF pledged to reject any c om pr o mise 
with the National Front, whose power-sharing deals with 
regional politicians after March's reglopfQ elections left tradt- 
tional rightwing parties indlsarray.- 

The two leaders, whose parties have been in decline since foelr 
defeat at last year's general election, said the alliance would be 
subject to a vote by members and could start working as early as 
September. — JonHmley, Paris. 


Forest fires rage in Mexico 

THE worst forest fires for half a century are burning across 
Mexico, threatening communities and virgin rainforests and 
causing smoke-hazed cities in the United States to issue health 
warnings, environmental officials said yesterday . 

At least 46 people have died fighting the Gres, which were 
caused by hot weather and low rainfali The flames of almost 
10,000 fires havehem fanned by high winds. There are fears that 
toe fires will destroy vast swathes of the Chinfalpas jungle, the 
largest virgin rainforest in the region. 

Smoke had hung over several cities, forcing authorities to Close 
airports and schools, and has drifted across the Golf ofMexico to 
Miami and Houston, where people were warned to stay indoors to 
avoid breathing smoky air . — Andrew Do wrue, Mexico City. 


US arms heiress off the hook 

SUSAN CUMMINGS, the daughter of one of the world's biggest 
arms dealers, has been sentenced to 60 days in Jail for shooting her 
Argentinian polo-playing boyfriend, Roberto VIUegaB. 

(himmings, aged 35, was amtfeted of the voluntary manslaugh- 
ter ofVlIlegas at her Vlrginfa manricu m September 1997. Mfe 
Cummings said she was “very happy” after receiving the sen- 
tence and a $2*300 fine. Prosecutors had claimed she planned to 

«hnn tV ill«iffl g M he gut at the b reakfas t tahlo and ttwn rat hcra elf 

to make toe crime look like self-defence. Ms Cummings, tile 
daughter of the late billionaire arms dealer, Samuel Cummings, 
said she shot her former lover four times after he came at her with 
a knife . — Martin Kettle, Washington. 


Prisoners ‘abused’ in France 

THE European Committee for the Prevention ofTorture yester- 
day expressed concern about how French police treat detained 
persons and the living conditions they must endure. 

“A significant proportion of people met by the delegation 
claimed they were being, or had recently bran, badly treated by 
police," the committee said in a 105-page report. 

The report noted that claims of abuse were particularly fre- 
quent in Paris and in the southern cities cfMarseffle and Montpel- 
lier. Most victims were erf African and Arab origin, and/or 
suspects in drug cases. Abuse ranged from being slapped, 
punched, beaten with truncheons or tightly handcuffed behind 
the back for long periods. 

In several cases, the delegation found medical evidence to back 
the claims. Its report found living conditions for detainees to be 
unsatisfactory. — AP. Strasbourg. 


Rights leader out of clanger 

TURKEY’S leading human rights activist. Akin Birdal, was yes- 
terday largely out of danger of dying from injuries sustained two 
days ago in a shooting by unknown assailants, doctors said. 

"We have to be cautious, but we can say the danger of death has 
decreased toalarge extent,” hospital chiefDr Tevflk All Kncuk- 
bassaid. 

The president of the Human Rights Association (IHD) was shot 
in the chest and leg by two gunmen in his Ankara office on 
Tuesday. The shooting came after the media reported accusations 
by a captured Kurdish reb el defe ctor linking him to the outlawed 
Kurdistan Workers Parly (PKK). Mr Birdal had received death 
tbeafe and righfe groups blamed the shooting on these reports. 

IHD officials accused anti-terrorist police of obstructing the 
investigation into the attack by inadequately searching fcr evi- 
dence. Mr Bi rdal h as accused the state of conducting a “dirty 
war” against PKK guerillas. — Reuters, Ankara. 


Nato vote splits government 

THE Italian prime ministm.RomanoProdi was preparlngye^ 
tsrday for a showdown that could end in the government's 
collapse, alto- Italy’s hardline communists voted against Nato 
expansion. 

After votingagainst Nato expansion towards eastern fiirope in 
the senafa Fansto Bertinottj’s Communist Refoundation party 
said it would repeat its “no” in the Chamber ofDeputies where 
the government counts on its votes for a majority. 

Aunt-minute appeal by Mr Prodi before the senate vote failed 
to convince Mr Bmtinotti to reverse his position. Political com- 
mentators said it would be a blow to Mr Prodi's government Ifhe 
had to rely on the opposition In the lower bouse vote. — AP.Rome. 


Berlin recalls cold war airlift 



GERMANY'S Chancellor Helmut Kohl applauds as President 
B31 Clinton shakes hands wife second world war veteran pilot 
Gall Halvorsen during ceremonies to mark the 50th 
anniversary erf the Berlin Airlift, when the allied air forces 
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Thousands gathered at the city’s TempeXhof airport 
yesterday to commemorate the airlift, which came a year after 
Stalin sealed off West Berlin and restricted Western access to 
three air corridors. 

Mr Halvorsen related how he flew in 20/XXHb of flour but then 
realised that “freedom was mere importa n t than flour". Between 
June 1948 and the following May, planes landed at TempeRxrf 
every 90 seconds to drop supplies that indnded sweets tied to 
handmade rararfiiitwi photograph: GARvtERSHonN 


Astronomers to keep quiet 

IF STARGAZERS catch sight cf an asteroid that might be on a 
crash course for Farth, the United States gove rnment wants than 
to keep it quiet about it — for at least 72 hours. 

The new procedures are designed to avoid panic finm mistaken 
reports of doomsday. Astronomers fended by Nasahave agreed 
for now to keep asteroid and comet discoveries to themselves fix- 
48 hows while more detailed calculations are made. Ibe findings 
would then go to Nasa, which would wait another 2& hours before 
going public. — AP, Los Angeles. 
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Israeli riot police (left) Are rubber ballets at Palestinians during clashes yesterday in East Jerns yAn. vaieeH nten« {rfghq carry th» hndy of a protester shot dead by Israeli troops in the Gaza Strip photographs: david sh-vsiman. ahmed 

US turns up pressure on Netanyahu 


T HE CLINTON ad- 
ministration tight- 
ened the pressure on 
Israel to make 
Middle East territo- 
rial concessions yesterday 
after Binyamin Netanyahu’s 
Washington visit was under- 
mined by the worst West Bank 
violence for almost two years. 

The Israeli prime minister 
met the US secretary of state. 
Madeleine Albright, for the 
second time in successive 
days, as Mrs Alhrigit again 
postponed her departure to 
join President BO! Clinton in 


Europe in an att e mp t to push 
the Israeli leader closer to the 
negotiating table with the Pal- 
estinian leader, Yasser Arafat- 
After the first 9o-mlnute 
meeting an Wednesday, state 
department nfflHnia the 
differences between the two 
sides over the United States- 
backed Israeli withdrawal 
plans had not been overcome. 
But yesterday's meeting was 
seen in Washington as a sign 
that Mrs Albright expected to 
make progress towards per- 
suading Israel to agree to 
withdraw from 13 per cent of 


the West Bank Mr Netan- 
yahu has said he would agree 
to 9 per cent A third meeting 
today had not been ruled out, 
o fficial” M lid- 

Yesterday's violence in Ra- 
mallah and other parts of the 
West Bank, in which at least 
six Palestinians were wii«d 
by Israeli troops. Increased 
the pressure an Mr Netan- 
yahu nd US congressio- 
nal Republican leadership, 
who intend to use the Israeli 
leader's visit as an opportu- 
nity to mount , an attack on 

thn arfnitniatwHn n- 


Martin Kettle in Washington on 
the push for Israeli concessions 


On Wednesday, the House of 
Representatives Speaker Newt 
Gingrich accused Mrs Al- 
bright of being “tiie agent for 
the Palestinians*. Yesterday 
another Republican, Jim Sax- 
ton, introduced a resolution 
urging the administration not 
to push Israel to make conces- 
sions it said would damage its 
security- “For the administra- 
tion to push lor something the 


Tgrapp government thinks is 
detrimental to tbp-m, and the 
Palestinians think is benefi- 
cial. is incredible in my view,” 
Mr Saxton said. 

Earlier, the Israeli leader 
took his case to congressional 
leaders on Capitol Ufli He in- 
sisted that Israel must have 
“a territorial buffer” against 
the Palestinians as part of 
any settlement deal. "The 


only peace that can endure is 
a peace that can be defended,” 
Mr Netanyahu told the Insti- 
tute for Near East Policy. 

In the speech, the Gist in a 
packed five-day schedule of 
lobbying and fund-raising, Mr 
Netanyahu said the differ- 
ences between Israel and the 
US over the extent of with- 
drawals from the West hank 
“ makes a difference for our 
lives”. Refusing to specify 
how much bind he might be 
willing to give up, the prime 
minister said: "For us, the 
Issue is not how many slices 


we have but the total amount 
we are slicing." Small differ- 
ences on the map could have 
huge security ramifications, 
he added. 

“We’re prepared to redeploy 
from a dHitkeiai land,” Mr Ne- 
tanyahu said, “but we cannot 
do so while compromising our 
security, because we know 
that if we compromise our se- 
curity. the peace wffl collapse.” 

Mr Netanyahu said the 
peace agreements with Egypt 
and Jordan had succeeded be- 
cause Israeli security bad 
been protected. But the 1993 


Oslo accords for Israeli West 
Bank withdrawals “failed 
miserably" on that count 

Mr Netanyahu, who is 
caught between pressure 
from the US to make conces- 
sions and from his rightwing 
cabinet to stand firm, played 
down the differences with 
Washington, calling them 
“disagreements around the 
rfinnor table in the family ". 

His spokesman, David Bar- 
man, said the *»ik<» were held 
in “a productive atmosphere” 
and that both sides were 
striving for a settlement 


Yeltsin tells Nato to 
keep out of Baltics 


Russia’s leader, in an exclusive interview 
with James Meek, hints that he may 
yet run for a third term as president 


T HE RUSSIAN presi- 
dent, Boris Yeltsin, 
warned in an exclu- 
sive Guardian inter- 
view yesterday that Nato 
would crass a portions “red 
line” If It invited the Baltic 
states or Ukraine to join 
the alliance. 

The 67-year-old leader, 
who arrives in Britain 
today for the <38 summit in 
Birmingham, hinted that he 
was considering running 


for a third term and admit- 
ted that he must accept res- 
ponsibility for Russia’s 
troubled post-Soviet years. 

Mr Yeltsin’s emphatic 
drawing of the line for Nato 
exposes the gulf between 
Russia and the other Indus- 
trial democracies in the G8. 
Six are Nato members and 
the seventh, Japan, is a mil- 
itary ally of the US. 

Asked what steps Russia 
would take if Ukraine and 
the Baltic states of Estonia. 
Latvia and Lithuania were 
Invited to join Nato, Mr 
Yeltsin said he hoped the 
West would be “realistic” 
enough not to do it. “In 
Nato expansion, there Is a 
red line for Russia which 
should not be crossed. 
Otherwise European stabil- 
ity might not withstand the 
new tension,” he said. 

The Baltic trio want 
entry to Nato and the Euro- 
pean Union, with an EU in- 
vitation for Estonia the 
only result so for. Ukraine, 
which has a Russian naval 
base in Crimea, is divided. 

Mr Yeltsin said he wanted 
to see a “Great Europe”, in- 
cluding Russia, as one 

power centre In a mu ltipolar 

world — one not dominated 
by Washington- But he de- 
nied that the recent meeting 
near Moscow between Rus- 
sia, France and Germany 
was an attempt to exclude 
an over-Americanised Brit- 
ain from European counsels. 
“Rossian-British partner- 
ship has a special value for 
us,” he said. 

Mr Yeltsin has in the past 
said be will not stand for 
re-election in 2000. Despite 
doubts that his candidacy 
would be constitutional* 
there is scepticism over 
whether a man who has 
clung so tenacioasly to 
power and life would step 
down. 

Asked why he was not 
planning to run in 2000, he 
said; “There are enough 
difficult problems in the 
country. They have prior- 
ity. There are still two 
years to go before the elec- 
tions. So 1 wouldn’t want to 


linger over this issue now.” 
Mr Yeltsin said some politi- 
cians had launched them- 
selves “too early” into the 
presidential campaign — - an 
apparent reference to ex- 
premier Victor Chernomyr- 
din and retired paratroop 
general Alexander Lebed, 
who is on course to win a 
regional governorship in Si- 
berian elections on Sunday. 

Asked whether he 
thought Gen Lebed or the 
similarly patriotic anti- 
communist Moscow mayor, 
Yuri Luzhkov, would make 
worthy successors, Mr Yelt- 
sin said; “Two years is a 
very long time in Russia. In 


seen on television, meets 
people and gave an Internet 
interview on Wednesday, 
the president remains a 
remote, enigmatic figure. 
He declined to meet the 
Guardian and answered 
questions in writing. 

His most considered res- 
ponse concerned his place 
In history as the man who 
presided over attempts to 
lead the prostrate, uncom- 
prehending Russia out of 
the purgatory of post-com- 
munist chaos. 

Asked who should bear 
responsibility for the feet 
that only now, seven years 
after the fall of the USSR, 
was Russia’s economy be- 
ginning to revive, he 
agreed there bad been mis- 
takes, but said this was not 
the time to apportion 
blame. 

“Russia lived for many 



‘I believe that, in the end, the greatest 
responsibility for what happens 
in the country lies with the president’ 


that time much can change 
in the biography of any pol- 
itician, including assess- 
ments which today seem 
obvious." 

Mr Yeltsin, whose health 
is poor, has been relatively 
active in the run-up to Bir- 
mingham, and seems to 
have given Sergei Klriyen- 
ko’s new government of 
young unknowns freedom 
to make unpopular public 
spending cuts. 

Though he is regularly 


decades under a totalitar- 
ian regime and in a planned 
economy. Nonetheless, in 
seven years the central 
planning system has been 
completely dismantled,” he 
said. Despite the pain, in- 
dustrial growth and low in- 
flation had been achieved. 

“As for responsibility, no 
one can avoid that I believe 
that, in the end, the greatest 
responsibility for what 
pens in the country lies 
the president.” 


Short attacks Amnesty ‘carping’ 


OmnBoucett 


C LARE SHORT, the 
International devel- 
opment secretary, 
ha«? a ttacke d h uman 
rights pressure groups, in- 
cluding Amnesty, for spend- 
ing too much time ’'carping 1 ' 
about illegal arrests and tor- 
ture while ignoring health, 
education and economic 
issues. 

In a characteristically 
forthright intervention aimed 
at broadening public debate 
over Britain’s relations with 
the Third World, Ms Short 
criticised the narrow focus of 
the human rights lobby. 

Her comments, in an inter- 
view for Trade Union Alert, 
an Amnesty International 
magazine, will surprise chari- 
ties set up to monitor extra- 
judicial killing s and disap- 
pearances In developing 
countries. 

"The discourse on human 
rights has got stuck in a de- 
nunciation of abuses of civil 
and political rights,” Ms 
Short suggests. "While I think 
this is important It is very 
carping and does not see 
human rights as work in 
progress. 

"Most of the people who 
talk about protecting human 
rights, including Amnesty, 
have almost forgotten that the 
United Nation’s Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 
includes the right to a liveli- 
hood, to health care, to educa- 
tion and so on. 

“We are in danger of slip- 
ping into thinking that 
human rights is all about 
people not being beaten up in 
police stations . . .’’ Ignoring 
the problems of poverty and 
talking only about political 
prisoners would, sbe warned, 
result in charities “losing an 
audience in a large chunk of 
the world*’. 

Ms . Short has pledged to 



Clare Short forthright 
Intervention in debate 

boost Britain’s overseas aid 
budget and supports an inter- 
national campaign to halve 
the number of people living in 
poverty by the year 2015. 

On a recent trip to Uganda, 
she was dismayed to receive a 
briefing from Amnesty which 
“seemed to treat the Lord’s 
Resistance Army — which 

Declaration 


THE Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, adopted by the 
United Nations in December 
1948, has 30 Articles. They 
include: 

□ Article 3: The right to 
life, liberty and security. 

□ Article 5: No one to be 
subjected to cruel, inhuman 
or degrading treatment 

□ Article 9: No one to be 
subjected to arbitrary ar- 
rest, detention or exile. 

□ Article 20; The right to 
peaceful assembly. 

□ Article 25: The right to a 
standard of living suffi- 
cient for health and well- 
being, including bousing 
and medical care. 

□ Article 26: The right to 
education. 


Pierre Sane of Amnesty: 
prodding oil companies 

kidnaps children, and turns 
boys into soldiers and the 
girls into sex slaves — and 
the government of Uganda as 
equally bad people". 

She said: "Of course all 
sides commit human rights 
abuses in a war, but I remem- 
ber thinking: 1 can’t quite be- 
lieve this. The one side is so 
much worse than the other’." 

She added: “Governments 
of the [developed] world 
should not go around hector- 
ing poor countries.’’ 

The new UN high commis- 
sioner for human rights, 
Mary Robinson, has made 
similar comments. Last year 
she suggested her organisa- 
tion had "lost the plot". West- 
ern countries should move 
away from lobbying about 
civil and political rights, she 
said, and focus more on eco- 
nomic and social issues. 

Some campaign groups al- 
ready share these concerns. 
The director of African 
Rights, Rakiya Omaar, said 
sbe sometimes felt “embar- 
rassed" to say she worked on 
human righto. “The focus of 
human rights now ... seems 
to have little to do with the 
comple xity o f problems hi a 
poor country.” 

But Conor Foley, a senior 
member of Amnesty’s cam- 


Arson kills ancient tree 


John Hooper bi Rome 


I T WAS A for better symbol 
of the millennium than 
any man-made structure 
could possihly be — a tree be- 
lieved to have been standing, 
or rather growing, in the Tus- 
can countryside for around 
2JKX) years. For an. olive tree, 
Jt was Immense — 70ft high, 
with a circumference at the 
base of 25ft- 

Yesterday it was dead — 
burnt to the ground by arson- 
ists in a matter of houre, most 
likely to make way for a 
building or a road. 

The tree stood in a shallow 
valley in open countryside 
near Grosseto. It was believed 
to have been planted by a de- 
scendant of one of the retired 
legionaries whom Tiberius 


Gracchus settled in the area 
during the second century 
BC. 

Known as the oldest olive 
tree in Europe, it was popular 
with newly-married couples 
as a backdrop for their wed- 
ding day photographs. The 
tree had survived for such a 
long time, the idea, was that 
something of its talent for 
survival might rub off on the 
marriage. 

But It ceased to be a living 
tiling this week. According to 
local firefighters, all it took 
was a box of matches and a 
tin of inflammable liquid, 
probably kerosene. 

The reason for the blaze is 
unknown. But frequently In 
southern Europe such fires 
are started to remove pro- 
tected plants or trees that pre- 
vent land from being made 


available for development 

The destruction of the 
woodland in the hills above 
Samo near Naples is thought 
to have been responsible for 
last week’s mudslides in 
which as many as 280 people 
died, alter torrential rains 
sent thick rivers of mud 
through several towns in the 
south of the country. 

The Turin newspaper. La 
Stampa, which yesterday 
reported the tree's demise, 
quoted a local former who 
saw smoke coining from it at 
first light 

“I ran over there. The trunk 
was already black,” he said. 
“The highest branches bad 
been brought down by their 
own weight But they were 
still green and perfect It was 
already dead. I could not be- 
lieve it 1 began to cry." 


Mary Robinson: thinks her 
group has lost the plot* 

paigns team who conducted 
the interview with Ms Short 
said yesterday: *’ Amnesty 
supports all the rights con- 


tained within ' tiie Universal- 
Declaration, both social and 
economic as well as civil and 
political. 

“We are currently running 
a major campaign to promote 
the Universal Declaration. 
We believe that human rights 
are absolute, and reject argu- 
ments about cultural and po- 
litical relativism.' 1 

Earlier this week. Amnes- 
ty’s secretary-general, Pierre 
Sane, launched a campaign to 
persuade oil companies oper- 
ating in Algeria. Nigeria, 
Myanmar [Burma] and Co- 
lombia to raise, human rights 
issues in those countries. 

“We have to ensure that 
those companies wffl join in 
the effort to improve the 
human rights situation in 
those countries,” he said. 
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Analysis 

Child support 



Kleptocrats 
who squeeze 
the poor 
12 


IVR=AG-CB: the algebra of care 


That’s a simple formula in 
the headline, lifted from 
schedule 1 of the Child 
Support Act. But when it’s 
applied to collecting money 
from errant fathers, it takes 
1 26 pages to explain it - and 
that is to the experts. No 
wonder the Child Support 
Agency’s head is on the 
block. By David Brindle 
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Making payments 
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HE bidragsfogd, 

the Norwegian 
chad mainte- 
nance contribu- 
tion collection 

agency has a fear- 
some reputation for taking no 
prisoners. But it might take 
your car Set op a year before 
Britain's muctederided ^nii 
Support Agency and given 
powers to seize the worldly 
goods of recalcitrant “absent" 
fathers, the tough organisa- 
tion is getting money out of 90 
per cent of men on its books 
and recouping 80 per cent of 
the advance payments it 

mates t»> *Hptr Pamilipc 

Such performance figures 
must make British social 
security ministers green with 
envy as they wrestle with the 
seemingly intractable prob- 
lem of how to rehabilitate the 
CSA. Reform has been 
promised and proposals are 
due this summer But all the 
signs are that Whitehall is 
still some way from settling 
cm a blueprint, realisation 
having- dawned: painfhDy that 
there is no solution that will 
get anywhere near satisfying 
all parties* 

Researchers will spend 
many years delving into quite 
how Britain ended up with 
what is, by common consent 
an ill-conceived child mainte- 
nance system. Politicians of 
all parties are now queuing up 
to denigrate and disown legis- 
lation passed with bipartisan 
support under the last govern- 
ment. Tony Benn, the veteran 
left-wing Labour MP for 
Chesterfield, told an antl-CSA 
lobby of Parliament in March: 
•Tve been here 48 years and 
Fve never seen such a rotten 
piece of legislation as the 
Child Support Act" The MP, 
who said he had opposed the 
act, added: Tve never met 
anyone who wants to keep it ** 

Ceridwen Roberts, director 
of the Family Policy Studies 
Centre, has a theory .on how 
things may have gone wrong. 
Pointing out that the CSA was 
modelled on agencies in Aus- 
tralia and parts of the United 
States, she notes that civil ser- 
vants apparently paid little or 
no attention to. experience in 
the non English-speaking 
world. Although the btdrags- 
fogd was at the time only 
embryonic, there is scant evi- 
dence of any -Whitehall analy- 
sis pf other countries — such 
as Austria — with settled and 
su ccessful ehnfl maintenance 

schemes in place. 

The CSA was devised at 
breakneck speed after Mar- 
garet Thatcbei; then prime 


minister; suddenly became 
aware of how many lone 
mothers were living on 
income support and how few 
of them were receiving any 
money from their former part- 
ners. There was both a public 
expenditure issue — the cost 
of benefits paid to lone-parent 
households soared from £L4 
billion In 1882-83 to £7J billion 
in 1992-93 — and a moral one 
In an influential discourse on 
moral values, Thatcher said: 
“Nearly four out of five lone 
mothers claiming income sup- 
port receive no mnTntpnanre 
from the Esthers. No father 
ghnniri be able to escape from 
his responsibility" 

Mavis Maclean, senior 
research fellow at the centre for 
socio-legal studies at WoHsan 
College, Oxford, was consultant 
to the interdepartmental work- 
ing party which researched the 
issues. In a new bode, she 
writes: “Progress was rapid, 
ffrsn the first policy announce- 
ment m 1990 to the inbradnedea 
of legislation in February 
1991.” hxtriguingfti- she also 
says that the of a child 
maintenance formula was “the 
simplest of many derisions" 
taken at tiie time. 

This win be seen as surpris- 
ing by many people because it 
is the undoubted complexity 
and the perceived unfairness 
of the formula that lie at the 
root of. much criticism of the 
system. The formula was 
based on an approach 
neered in the US state of 
consin and later implemented 


nationwide in Australia. It 
sought to create a statutory 
nan-discretionary template 


for dp tfrmtntng liability far 
main ten ant-*^ talcing respomri- 
bflity away from the courts. 
But Us labyrinthine, algebraic 
structure — it takes 126 pages 
to e xplain it in the standard 
guide far welfare advisers — 
has left people baffled and its 
assessments, orginaHy envis- 
aged to average £45-£S0 a week 
far one chnd, have been 
regarded by many men as 
punitive. 

C RUCIALLZ the 
British approach 
also departed 
from its Ameri- 
can and Aus- 
tralian models in 
two respects. First, for the LI 
mfninn lone mothers on 


income support, there wa s no 
incentiv e to co-operate with 
the CSA because the Treasury 
was. given first call on any 
money collected from their 
former partners. Kate Funder, 

principal research fellow at 
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the Australian Institute erf 
Family Studies, says: Tn the 
UK, every dollar paid by nan- 
residential parents is 
recouped by government; 
liable relatives have no sense 
of contributing to their chil- 
dren’s well-being and children 
are no better off" 

Second, and perhaps even 
more damagings the CSA 
was given powers of retro- 
spection enabling it to re-open 
cases that had been before the 
courts. Irwin Garfmtel. a 
Columbia University profes- 
sor who Is regarded as the 
progenitor of (he assessment 
formula, tells a revealing 
story erf bis discussions with 
Tony Newton, the then British 
social security secretary who 
visited him in 1990. T said 
whatever you do, dontmake it 
retrospective. I thought he 
had understood that when he 
went away I thought we had 
agreed he would leave it 
alone." 

The rest, as they say is his- 
tory The CSA has managed to 
massively unpopular 
while failing to do what was 
intended. Average foil mainte- 
nance as sessments are run- 
ning at less than £21 a week, 
the formula having twice been 
moderated in the face of 
protests. Although toe agency 
has 742.000 cases on its books, 
according to latest figures 
published yesterday it has a 


backlog of 113,000 waiting for 
assessment Meanwhile, 
65,000 of those absent parents 
whose liability has been 
assessed have paid nothing for 
three months. Money owed by 
these liable parents stands at 
S£52 minion, with £309 million 
of this to be paid off by 
arranged. in«h>iTnAni< and 
only 41 per cent of them are 
paying assessments in toll — 
although tite agency points 
out that this is the highest 
compliance figure it has 
schifivodi comparing wi£h 
only 22 per cent in November 
1995. 

S for the CSAfe 
moral mission, 
Maclean says: 
“Not surpris- 
it has 
to bring 
the men of Britain to their 
senses and stop them from 
fathering more childr en tpar) 
they can afford, as Mrs 
Thatcher had hoped it would. 1 * 
The a gpn^ y which costs 
£300 million a year to run and 
Is on its third chief executive, 
is fighting a desp e rate rear- 
guard action. It Is committed 
this year to. a 50-percent 
Increase in the ern n m i t of 
maintenance it collects or 
arranges and has undertaken 
to dear an backlogs by next 
April. In an attempt to be 
more customerfiieidly it 



amifi to became the first arm 
of government to work in the 
evenings and at weekends in 
the style of a telephone bank. 

But the Government is com- 
mitted to more radical reform. 
A change of name and a re- 
launch for the CSA look cer- 
tain, as there seems no real 
prospector returning respon- 
sibility for child fnafnteiratyiP 

to the courts. Beyond that, 
though, things get tricky The 
leading antl-CSA campaign, 
toe National Association for 

Child Support Action, already 
has the champagne on ice. Its 
latest newsletter proclaims: 
“The End is Nigh!" But the 
campaign, which has as its 
stated goal the disbandment of 
the CSA, is deeply suspicious 
that ministers will replace the 
hatprf and complex mainte- 
nance formula with a simple 
but crude scale by which a 
liable father would pay a 
straight percentage of income 
for each child, irrespective of 
variables tom housing and 
travel-to-wotk costs which are 
taken into account at the 
moment. 

Such a system, says Nacsa, 
would “allo w m inisters to 
pitch figures sufficiently low 
to ddtase opposition, while 
designing in the opportunity 
to increase levels with 
impunity in the years ahead". 
While the group would accept 
a simple scale of flat rates 


expressed in cash, becked 
where necessary by mediation 
and recourse to the courts, it 
seems that a percentage-based 
scale would run the risk of a 
continued campaign of deter- 
mined opposition. 

Such an outcome would be 
the last thing wanted by MPs, 
wearied as they are by the 
proverbial bulging postbags of 
complaints about the CSA. 
And there would be dismay in 
other quarters, too, if the Gov- 
ernment fafleri to take the 
opportunity to do something 
to improve the deal for moth- 
ers: same sort of guaranteed 
advance payment erf mainte- 
nance for those not on income 
support, as in Norway and 
other countries; and a cash 
contribution from the money 
collected for those who are on 
the benefit, so that the whale 
payment did not go to the 
Treasury 

In many ways, reform 
seems to hold at least as many 
perils for ministers as soldier- 
ing on with the system as it 
stands. Indeed, there are those 
who think the politicians 
should have held their nerve. 
Garfinkel points out that for- 
mula-based child mainte- 
nance was equally unpopular 
at first in the US, the enabling 
legislation having passed by 
only one vote in Congress in 
1974 but having been renewed 
unanimously 10 years later 


Maclean, as one of the 
architects erf existing 
arrangements, not surpris- 
ingly defends flip original 
principles. But she accepts 
that revision may be due. “If 
you are going to move away 
from a courts-based approach 
to rules, those rules are going 
to look pretty brutal," she 
says. “This situation, with 
very complex rules, may he a 
necessary half-way stage.” 
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Comment 



Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


T HE Sunshine Boys of 
the Spectator bit top 
form. Paul Johnson 
begins his column by men- 
tioning New York, and then 
slips, seamfolly, into a rant 
at the Guardian. TaM- 
George, by contrast, begins 
with news of New York, and 

then slips Oh dear. Only 

a month ago, my sane and 
rational friend vowed to 
quarantine that space from 
any mention of us while he 
writes his splendid Guard- 
lan booh — and now this. A 
very naughty boy. Mean- 
while, on March 28. Paul 
savaged those who “bla- 
tantly ignore the sub-judice 
rules and continue to pub- 
lish statements and opin- 
ions about the (Althea) 
case . . /’Here, however, 
Paul states that the case for 
perjury “is not conclusive”, 
and opines that his motives 
“in practising deception 
over this (hotel) bill . . . 

were honourable”. He also 
excuses Victoria Attken's 
mendacious witness state- 
ment in terms of her dys- 
lexia and “poor mem- 
ory” ... An attempt, some 
might think, at the very 
kind of jury-infinenchigat 
which he so recently railed 
himself. Tut, tut. A very, 
very naughty boy indeed. 


T HE news that George 
Soros plans to sell 
£5 billion of sterling is 
very convenient for the 
Chancellor, sending the 
pound tumbling and easing 
the threat of manufactur- 
ing recession. What lack, I 
say to Gordon’s trenchant 
helper, Charlie Whelan. 
Charlie laughs. You haven’t 
had George round to drinks 
lately, by any chance? 
“George Soros hasn’t been 
to the Treasury,” says 
Charlie. And Number ll? 
Charlie laughs again. 


m a WHAT in God’s name 
Uu is going on next 
WW door, at Number 
10? Following the vetoing of 
Paul Routledge’s Express 
Job, we flax the column to 
Alastalr Campbell each eve- 
ning. When we rang Down- 
ing Street yesterday, we 
met insolence. “This is get- 
ting to he rather tedious,” 
said someone. “1 have no in- 
terest In your column.” 
Click, brrr. These 11 -year- 
old press officers are out of 
the loop, and All will roast 
this little chap when he 
finds out who It was. For 
now. we remain relent- 
lessly on message. 


O FF-MESSAGE, how- 
ever, and alarmingly 
so Is dear old Michael 
Winner. In a Sunday Times 
column about a London res- 
taurant, Teatro, Michael 
treats us to an anecdote. 
“Peter Mandelson came 
back from the lavatory,” be 
writes. “ ‘1 was very con- 
fused, 1 he said. “There were 
two sinks, one somewhat 
higher than the other/ It 
seems Mr Mandelson was 
about to relieve himself in 
one of the sinks when he 
realised it was one in which 
you wash your hands,” Bli- 
mey. Michael denies receiv- 
ing any reprimand from 
Mandy. “Eve said many 
times that I’m a great ad- 
mirer of Peter TatcheLL's.” 
he insists. Tatchell? “I 
mean, oh, what’s his name? 
Tatchell’s the other chap 
isn’t he? You see. Tin such a 
great admirer, I can’t 

remember his name.” Help- 
less mirth ensues. “Mandel- 
son! That’s the one!” With 
that, he is gone. 


M Y eye is caught by 
the last lines of the 
Telegraph’s obltu- 
ary of Sam Cummings, a prl : 
vate arms dealer who has 

died aged 71. “'He married, 
first, in 19 52 (dissolved, 
1955). Tnlca Graetz. He mar- 
ried, secondly, in 1960, Irm- 
gard Blaettler. They had 
twin daughters, one of 
whom, Susan, was con- 
victed of manslaughter in 

Virginia yesterday/’ 
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E lsewhere in that 

journal, Petronella 
Wyatt enjoys a tri- 
umph . . .a scoop celebrated 
in a Spectator press release, 
no less. Petsy interviews 
Max Clifford, and breath- 
lessly relates that he’s been 
visited by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. “Christian val- 
ues,” she concludes, “have 
fallen victim to the raven- 
ing hunger of the news 
maw.” How true. Only it 
isn’t. Max was teasing her. 
But let’s not be harsh on 
Petsy (whose reason for In- 
terviewing Max, she writes, 
is that during a recent Cam- 
bridge Union speech, “he 
had admitted to lying”): 
there was no way the poor 
lamb or her editor, ‘Tear- 
less" Frank Johnson, could 
have guessed. 


Look back to learn how children 
can discover that school is cool 


Aitkenhead 


A T THE risk of sounding 
like a teacher, rd like 
to recommend a book to 
David Blunkett It's called 
That Dreadfhl School, and is a 
headmaster’s account of a 
school he founded. 

It was an unusual place. 
Pupils could choose to come 
to lessons, or choose not to; I 
Many chose not to. but soon i 
got bored hanging around. ! 
and so they chose to go. 

The author was AS Nell, 
and his school was inspired 
by a progressive education 
movement which believed in 
giving children freedom and 
in listening to them. He was 
writing in the early part of 
the century, when- most 
schools believed pupils 
should be sat in rows in 
silence and drilled with the 
three Rs. Often, children pre- 
ferred not to go to school at 
all, and over the years the 
progressive schools received 
many of those truants. Many 
went on to blossom there. 

Why did kids refuse to go to 
school? One study asked 100 
truants this question, and 
these were some of the 
answers. "If they made learn- 
ing more fun, you would 
learn things fester, because 
when you're having fun you 
remember things." Another 
said: “It's unbelievable. It just 
bores you. You just stt there 
and you feel like banging 
your head on the table." They 
said teachers only cared 
about “getting through the 
curriculum” for the day. 

“IT teachers bad respect for 
the students, then there 
would be respect back,” said 
one. Instead, they said teach- 
ers were only interested in 
getting them to shut up, pass 
exams, and wear the proper 
uniform. "It looks like I'm 
going to a funeral in ft,” com- 
mented one boy. 

Sadly, this study doesn't 
date from the early part of the 


century, but from the early 
part of this year. It suggests 
the queasy sensation of a time , 
warp, stuck back In the days 
before education ministers 
began listening to progressive 
ideas. Schools have now 
stopped listening, and, nnre- 
markaMy perhaps, they, now i 
also have a galloping truancy 1 
problem. The .Government is' 
worried, and this week an- 1 
nounced that irresponsible 
parents are largely to blame. ‘ 
Why parents should have 
changed so dramatically in 
recent years is unclear. What 
has dearly changed, however, 
is our concept of a good 
education. 

Monday's report on truancy 
contained much that was 
good. Of course, shopkeepers 
should stop serving kids who 
are obviously skiving, and If 
truants can be taken back to 
school by police, they win at 
least see that the authorities 
don't only care about them 
after they’ve lifted cider from 
Safe ways. When it comes to 
parents, though, the report is 
less sound. 

It informs us that loads of 
parents know full well their 
kids are bunking off, and 
couldn't care less. But if this 
is so, issuing them with 
pagers to alert them to tru- 
ancy Is an expensive waste of 
time. As pilots with pagers 
have actually been successful, 
the demonisation of parents 
is hard to understand. Cer- 
tainly, a few parents have 
always condoned truancy, 
and can be heavily fined. 
However, this is rarely done 
for the reason that it rarely 
makes any difference. 

And if parents won’t pay 
Ones, do we imprison them? 
The Home Office talked on 
Monday of ultimately taking 
their children into care, but 
as truancy rates for children 
in care are scandalously high, 
that would be very stupid in- 


deed. One way of overcoming 
the non-payment problem is 
to penalise only parents on 
welfare; in parts of New York, 
if their kids skip school their 
benefits get docked. The idea 
has been seriously considered 
by our government, and we 
nth only hope that the blind- 
ing injustice of the scheme 
will be obvious even to New 
Labour. 

Governments can throw all 
the technology and law they 
like at kids hanging about in 
shopping centres, but those 
kkte are famously ingenious 
and can be relied upon to 
outwit any system. The Gov- 
ernment is commendably de- 
termined to "nip truancy in 
the bod”. The trouble is, the 
bud isn’t in the shopping cen- 
tre, bat back in class. 


C HILDREN truant for 
any number of reasons 
— bullying, peer pres- 
sure, family problems — but 
the consistent reason they 
give is that they find lessons 
boring, and they don't get on 
with teachers. This is an en- 
tirely reasonable response to 
schooL l was bored out of my 
mind at school. By good for- 
tune, T found exams fairly 
easy, and as that was how 
pupils had come to be valued 
in comprehensives in the late 
1980s, life was tolerable. It 
wasn't humiliating, or alien- 
ating, or hostile. Just very 
boring. 

Unfortunately, that tends to 
be the experience of most pro- 
fessionals and MPs who dic- 
tate education policy- School 
was all right Few know what 
it’s like to find the three Rs 
bloody hard, to get left behind 
or laughed at, to be the prob- 
lem chQd the teacher gets an- 
noyed with, or to have other 
talents nobody's interested in 
because they don't translate 
into a good GCSE grade. Pre- 
sumably, that’s why they've 


Third world debt forgiveness only benefits well-fed dictators clambering into private jets 


Count me out 


Karl Ziegler 


W HEN viewers 

nightly see starv- 
ing people in South- 
ern Sudan on their televi- 
sion screens, they will find 
any campaign to provide 
food and better healthcare 
and education to Africa's 
poorest citizens compel- 
ling. When church leaders 
and parish priests urge 
their flocks to set aside 
money each week until the 
year 2000, towards a cam- 
paign to help the world’s 
poor, this likewise will 
evoke positive responses. 

When 50 national and in- 
ternational charities and 
other non-governmental 
organisations combine 
with church leaders, media 
commentators, politicians 
and others, under the aegis 
of Jubilee 2000, to urge 
their followers to construct 
a human chain to press 
their genuine humanitar- 


ian concerns on <38 
national leaders gathering 
in Birmingham this Satur- 
day, buses will be filled. 

Sadly, the main goal of 
the Jubilee 2000 campaign, 
to write off the debt of the 
world’s poorest nation’s by 
the year 2000, will hardly 
be noticed by most of the 
world's poor, either now or 
into the new millennium. 
Many are now effectively 
disenfranchised and will 
most likely continue to be 
ruled largely by klepto- 
crats, selfish ruling elites 
and unaccountable, ineffi- 
cient governments. Such 
governments are hardly 
likely to convert the pro- 
ceeds of debt relief into 
social programmes in 
which they don’t get a piece 
of the action. Unless a new, 
more realistic policy is pro- 
posed and implemented, 
the poor will remain 
frustrated. 

The principal co-ordina- 
tor of the Jubilee 2000 cam- 


paign. the New Economics 1 
Foundation, from, which a I 
huge number of ftmd-rais- 
ing materials have landed 
on people's doorsteps, 
maintain that African gov- 
ernments transfer four 
times more in debt pay- 
ments than they spend on 
the health and education of 
their citizens. 


HHHJCS claim — the most 

I potent in the c&m- 

I palgn literature — 
does not stand up to critical 
analysis. As long as many : 
African governments con- , 
tinue to misallocate their | 
resources, their nations’ , 
economies will continue I 
their descent into further 
economic and political 
chaos and social 
deprivation. 

A significant amount of 
the borrowings incurred by 
many African nations have 

been redirected towards: 

• ruling elites' capital 
flight, which usually leaves 


the continent and never 

returns; 

• "white elephant" or 
other inappropriate pres- 
tige projects, like national 
airlines and new cities: 

• arms purchases, on 
which decision makers can 
receive kickbacks; 

• local cronies’ companies 
who lack competence; 

• payments to security 
forces or the military; 

As our organisation has- 
learned, aid charities find 
it hard to raise money by 
exposing corruption. Post- 
ers showing the distended 
bellies of starving Children 
raise more money than , 
those of well-fed dictators ! 
clambering into their bul- 
let proof limousines and 
private jets. The current 
thrust of Jubilee 2000’s 
campaign would effectively 
reward most generously 
those governments which 
have been most wasteful of 
their nations’ resources. In- 
stead of their continued 


barrage of criticism direc- 
ted at the World Bank and 
IMPS debt redaction pro- 
grammes (the only act in 
town for the world’s poor- 
est nations), Jubilee 2000 
should now redirect its 
large popalar support 
towards programmes 


A table you 
can’t refuse 


Buford 


Q NE of New York’s most 
enduring romances is 
between the mobster 
and the trendy restaurant 
Movie stars, singers, sport ce- 
lebrities go to trendy restau- 
rants to be seen going to 
trendy restaurants. Why does 
a mobster go? 

I spotted my first one last 
gammer. He was in his mid- 
thirties, perfectly groomed, in 
a three-piece Armani suit (a 
tidy waistcoat, button-up 
white shirt no tie) accompa- 
nied by a flirty woman with a 
throaty laugh and a hearty ap- 
preciation for drink. 

Every 30 minutes or so two 
scar-feced goons came in from 
the stretch limo outside (or 
else from Central Casting) 
with news of this or that “Yes, 
boss,” they said. “No, boss. 
Whatever you say. boss.” 

Score’s, the gentlemen's 
club in midtown, is in the 
news — there was a mob kill- 
ing on its doorstep last year — 
and it’s packed with celebri- 
ties: Nick Nolte and Val Kil- 
mer having a drink alongside 
John Gotti Jr. 

Third Avenue up from 60th 
Street every other restaurant 
is said to be mob. There are 
mob restaurants an the lower 
East Side, throughout Little 
Italy, and on the West Side, in 
the meat-packing district And 
then there is Rao’s. 


sport the last 30 years turning 
schools back into exam fac- 
tories where staff are too busy 
covering the curriculum and 
filling out forms to help the 
children who don’t fit the 
standardised model. Perhaps 
the surprise Is not that so 
many kids skip school these 
days, but that so many man- 
age to go. 

If you want to stop truancy, 
you have to make children 
want to go to school. That 
involves valuing teachers 
who get ropey exam results 
but engage with disaffected 
teenagers who would other- 
wise be off down the arcade. It 
involves employing pastoral 
staff, and letting teachers de- 
part from the curriculum. It 
means allowing five-year-olds 
to learn at their own pace, 
and teaching prospective 
parents that smart uniforms 
and silent corridors aren’t the 
only way to judge a schooL 

It was punitive measures 
which got reported this week, 
but, in feet, the report also 
recommended many of these 
measures, and this Is hugely 
encouraging. 

Hopefully, the £21 milli on 1 
pledged won’t all go on 
pagers, and the progressive 1 
ideas will get as much play in 
the classroom as the punitive 1 
ones did In the media. But if 
schools are to become places j 
which value every child, the 
pressure on them to be exam | 
factories will have to be 
eased. 

Child-centred education, 
otherwise known as “trendy 
and 1960s”, made some mis- 
takes. The bigger mistake is 
to reject it wholesale, and cre- 
ate schools which children 
will only go to under police 
escort If we have learned 
nothing from our history of 
education policy, it is politi- 
cians, not pupils, who haven't 
been paying attention to the 

Ipsspns. 


T HE restaurant, a small, 
10-table place in East 
Harlem, has built its 
reputation not on its cooking 
but on the feet that you can’t 
get a table. There is one free, 
evidently, on November ll, but 
that's the last this year. The 
impossibility of getting inside 
has, in the nature of these 
things, engendered its own 
business. 

There are now four different 
Rao’s sauces on the market I 
have a jar of the Marinara, 
and this is what the label says: 
“Rao's homemade from the 
femdus New York city restau- 
rant that’s frequented by ce- 
lebrities and stars who wait 
four to six months for a reser- 
vation. Go on: eat like the 
stars . . . Made from San Mar- 
zano tomatoes, the finest in 
the world, imported from 
Italy.” 

San Marzano tomatoes 
come in a tin and cost about 
£ l -35. They are perfectly fine 
tomatoes, for tinned tomatoes. 

There is now a CD. released 
mis week by Sony, of songs 
from Rao’s Juke box. An eve- 
at Baa's is not an evening 
without Frankie, the co-pn> 
prtetor, turning up the juke 

box some time after the pasta 

and singing along with his 
favourite tunes. You're meant 
to sing, too, while you stir the 
sauce. At least that’s the in- 
struction on the CD case. And 
now there is a Rao’s Cook- 


which genuinely help the 

E^2 dS M?°? r dire «tiy and 
b 3T*ass the kleptocrats. 

to addition, this powerful 
coalition should insist that 
only governments to 
those which 
T~ 011 322 audited 
and fully transparent basis 
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honk. ■’You won t get a reser- 
vation,” the Jacket b^bs^ 

“so why not cook at homemid 
ore tend you're there? Last 
week, I finally made the Jour- 


died and I got a table.) _ 

The restaurant ism a small 
room, slightly overwhelming 
in its cosiness. A tow, lan- 

century tin ceiling, and lots of . 
red and coloured lights ana 
Christmas decorations, an odd 
thing to come across in May. 

The bar is ran by a man 
named Nicky who appears to 
have been there since alcohol 
was invented, and the walls 
are covered with photographs 
of happy customers. The eve- 
ning ended with a tenor, the 
improbably named M i c h ae l 
Amante, “dropping” by to 

sing two Puccini arias. 

Do mafiosi actually show 
up? I don’t know, but I can see 
why people would expect them 
to. Nick Pileggi, author of 
Wise Guy, the story of a mafia 
family , is a Rao's regular. 
When Martin Scorsese bought 
the film rights — the picture 
would eventually become 
Good Fellas —he came to 
Rao's to celebrate and ended 
up filling six parts from people 
he found In the dining roam, 
including Frankie. 

Early on. during my meal, a 
thin, wiry black man ap- 
peared, waited for a number, 
and then ran off. This I was 
told, was the Harlem numbers 
racket, an illegal betting oper- 
ation run by the mob and done 
entirely by runners and word- 
of-mouth. At some point, the 
man opposite me, a television 
producer who claimed to 
know about these things, in- 
structed me to look at the 
photographs on the far walL 
“Lots of murderers there.” 

“Really,’' I said. “Who are ; 
they?” 

“I don’t know their names 
anymore, but I know their 
I feces. Murderers'.” 

I looked again, but the only 
: face I recognised was the 


Scorsese cast six 
parts for Good 
Fellas in Rao’s 
dining room 


Pope's, a curious project to 
I contemplate. Was the pope in 
the mob? Or had he just come 
, for dinner? It would be more 
appropriate if the Pope 
couldn’t get a table. And that's, 
finally, the appeal: a restau- 
rant that everyone wants to 
get into. The moment anyone 
can get in, that appeal will be 
diminished. 

There is another dement, 
which — like the allure, I sus- 
pect, of pretending to socialise 
with mobsters — is its utter 
datedness. 

Rao's is a throw-back, a 
"joint”. Not yet Disney, but 
tacky enough to be a theme 

park of some kind, erven if the 
theme is an aesthetically 

beaign one. like old New' York, 
where people still carried cash 
and didn’t have credit cards, 
and no one lived in the sub- 
urbs, and a guy was a guy and 

a dame was a dame. 


™ M wnro wta d uanie. 

It’s Humphrey Bogart and 
°ateon Runyon. And It doesn’t 

eXISt anv mriro D.^ iu. 


exist any more. But rfsaT^ 
awfully happy place to visit. 
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Gangrene 
of debt 

Time for a radical solution 

THERE IS no greater sore on the con- 
stsfince of the world t han its procrastina- 
tion in the face of the crippling debt prob- 
ifiHis of the Third World and sub-Saharan 
Africa in parti c ul ar . Even after reading the 
harrowing experiences and. statistics we 
have published this week as part of our 
series Tbe New Slavery, it is stm difficult to 
teally comprehend the depreda- 

tion that lies behind thgm. That is why the 
Guardian is backing debt forgiveness as a 
vital campaign fix - the miltonniirm How 
can we really know what it is like to be an 
impoverished peasant working for most of 
t he y ear to dear off part of the interest 
payments on international debts you will 
never be able to pay bads and which were 
often incurred by former regimes siphon* 
ing off much of the fruits for themselves? 
We can read the bald statistics — develop- 
ing countries’ debts to the West have soared 
from $800 billion (£370 billion.) in 1980 to $23 
trillion today — without being fhDy able to 
grasp the human tragedy behind thorn 

We have reported many instances of 
foiled economies — but the “success” 
stories are mortifying as weEL T.fln=» Guy- 
ana, which, 10 years into an IMF pro* 
gramme, has earned plaudits from that 
organisation for paying back $1.7 billion to 
its creditors, yet without managing to 
repay any of the capital, leaving 45 per cent 
of the population below the poverty line. If 
this is success, spare us the failures. 

The reasons poor countries developed 
this financial gangrene are still debated 


and are not necessarily relevant to a solu- 
tion. In the 1970s they were encouraged by 
the West to borrow recycled oil money at 
variable rates of interest whir*, were subse- 
quently to rocket skywazds. They soon 
became sucked into a vicious spiral — 
forced to pay ever-increasing interest pay- 
ments out of collapsing commodity prices, 
an e xplosive situation aggravated by chnl 
strife, corrupt or inexperienced govern- 
ments and the consequences of famine. TO 
add insult to injury, hardly any Western 
countries onwa remotely near their UN 
com mitmen t to channel 0.7 per cent of GDP 
to developing nations as aid T he statistics 
of Africa almost beggar belief While the 
West improved its living standards year in 
and year out, most countries in sub-Saha- 
' ran Africa are worse off in real terms than 
when they got independence 30 years ago. 
For years, despite impoverishment; they 
were forceded to pay more in interest to the 
West than they received in trade and other 
flows — a cure equivalent to treating 
haemophiliacs by demanding more blood. 

In recent years there have been tentative 
signs of improvement Africa’s economy 
grew by 5L2 per cent in 1996 and the 
deterioration to 3.7 per cent last year was 
partly due to the exceptional drought in 
North Africa. Even so there is no chance at 
all of Africa being able to repay its debts. It 
is now vital that the yoke is lifted. This 
week’s Group of Eight meeting in Birming- 
ham — at which supporters of Jubilee 2000 
(backed by the Guardian) plan to hold 
bands in a human chain around the build- 
ing where the is meeting taking place — 
must agree an immediate solution. To be 
foir, the West has been trying to gst its act 
together, but at an agonisingly slow pace 
and without universal commitment. The 
1996 Highly Indebted Poor Countries initia- 
tive at least provides a framework. But its 


target of reducing debt repayments to 25 
per cent of export earnings is for too 
modest (why not 10 to 15 per cent?) and the 
timescale of up to six years to satisfy the 
IMF is ludicrously onerous. (Compare that 
with the way the Maastricht criteria were 
fudged for candidate members of EMU). 
There are other Interesting initiatives like 
the way Britain’s Export Credits Guarantee 
Department organises sales of developing 
country’s debt in order to liberate funds for 
productive investment in the debtor 
country. But none of them will have an 
impact on the scale required. 

What is needed, as Jubilee 2000 advo- 
cates, is a Big Bang of debt repayment 
comparable to the historic ones of recent 
history (like post-War Germany and Ameri- 
ca’s forgiveness of British debt in the 
1930s). Sure, there are big problems. Like 
where do you draw the line? What do you 
do about “good” countries which have 
worked their way out of trouble? And what 
do you do about undemocratic, despotic 
countries like Nigeria which have indige- 
nous wealth of their own (oil) and who have 
squandered past wealth and might do the 
same a gain? The answer is that the under- 
serving poor of Nigeria have as much right 
to be free of debt repayment as any other 
oountry but in future distributions must be 
targeted on life’s essentials — water, health 
and education — and monitored so they 
aren’t hijacked by corrupt politicians and 
administrators. It may be impractical to 
link debt write-offs to moves towards more 
democracy — but at least improved educa- 
tion ought to hasten the process. 

Debt forgiveness should also be accompa- 
nied by increased international coordina- 
tion to track down the astonishing sums of 
money that have been siphoned off from 
past aid by corrupt politicians, business- 
men and administrators. Morgan Guaranty 


Trust estimates that no less than $198 
trillion disappeared from is developing 
countries during the 1980s of which $31 
billion was deposited in secret American 
bank accounts (and much, of the rest, doubt- 
less in Swiss accounts). 

Debt relief has humanitarian motives 
(though these should not be exaggerated 
since a lot of the debt has no possibility of 
being repaid). But it Is also self-interested 
from the West’s point of view. Debt relief 
would give a much needed stimulus to the 
stuttering recovery apparent even in the 
sub-Sahara region. Increased economic 
growth would be good for intra-African 
trade and also for the West which would 
have enlarged export opportunities. The Gfi 
nations have talked about debt reduction 
for years without producing a solution that 
matches the scale of the problem. Now is 
their chance to escape from their footing 
shop image. And there is no more suitable 
place to start tt 1 * 111 Birmingham, which h«ri 
a leading role in Britain’s industrial revolu- 
tion. two centuries ago. Let it now be the 
place where Africa gets a helping hand. 


Cash for gongs 

Pym lets the cat out of the bag 

FRANCIS FYM is a good and decent man. 
One of the last of the Tories’ Toff Tendency, 
the forma- Cabinet minister has long been 
admire d as a quiet, fair-minded politician. 
Liberals liked him in the 1980s because he 
was so obviously a wet — and because he 
earned the Lady’s disfavour by suggesting, 
during the 1983 election campaign, that 
landslide victories could be unhealthy and 
that voters should perhaps p reven t the 
Conservatives winning one. Nevertheless, 
even the most sympatheticaZfy-ixKdined 


would find it hard to defend Lord Pym’s 
latest contribution to the nation's political 
life. 

In his capacity as nhatrman of the Politi- 
cal Honours Scrutiny Committee, his lord- 
ship. now aged 76, confessed that generous 
donors to political parties stand an im- 
proved chance of receiving a gong. Testify- 
ing before Sir Patrick Neill's committee on 
standards in public life, Lord Pym said a 
past financial gift would be looked on as a 
‘‘bonus rather than a minus” when assess- 
ing the merits of a potential honoree. After 
all, be explained, political benefactors bad 
proved they were prepared to “put their 
money where their mouth is”. 

That remark confirms the most cynical 
view of Britain’s entire honours system. 

Here is the ward of the man who supervises 
political decorations apparently admitting 
that there is, after all, a trade in cash-for- 
gongs. For all Downing Street’s hasty 
requests that Lord Pym’s comments be put 
in context, they provide, as the Liberal 
Democrats rightly argued yesterday, “an 
extraordinary insight” into the honours 
process — and the shabbiness which marks 
much of it. 

For that Lord Pym should be thanked. He 
has reopened two necessary debates. First, 
be b as reminded us that the whole honours 
business is in need of an overhaul John ■ 

Major promised a more classless system, 

Tony Blair has talked of a People’s Honours 
— but we are a long way from both. Second, 
his lordship has given fresh weight to those 
who want a dean-up of political funding. 

Full disclosure of an gifts above £5,000 — or 
even £2/500, as suggested by the Labour 
pea David Puttnam yesterday — now looks 
essential, it may no t end the trade in cash- 
fbr-honours — but it would at least drag it 
into the open, where everyone could see it 
for what it is. 
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Finance, footie 
and self-abuse 

IIOW can George Soros buy 
II a pound for DM310, sell it 
at DM2. 70 and make a profit 
(Letters, May 14)? He cant be 
buyB the option to sell at 
DM2S0 (say). Provided the 
value cf the pound falls below 
I)M2iQ bewfUmakea profit If 
it stays above DM2.90, be only . 
losesfeepriceofhisbetJticte- 
tag by past events, the very feet 
that Mr Soros thinks the pound 
will fall in value will make 
peoj^seE sterling, thus creat- 
ing a self-fnlfilltng prophecy. - 
Peter Hearty. 

London. 

I ACTUALLY thought I saw 
I Alan Shearer kick his oppo- 
nent in the free. But then! 
thought I saw the LA police 
beating the hell out afRodney 
King. In both cases the 
authorities found otherwise. 
Now I know that most people 
warrtShaarernottobesus- 
pended from playing for Eng- 
land to titeWorid Cup. Bat like 
toe lad wbo proclaimed that toe 
king wasn't wearing any 
dotoes, I must protest 
A A Kurtz. 

London. 


melody of a triumphant ISTOs 
ggy anthem — Go West — toils 
improbable 1990s desti nati o n ■ 
on the football terraces — as 
One Ml to fee AnsenaL But be 
makes no mention aE its appear- 
ance in modem Catholic hymn 
books, where it appears as Give 
Thanks with a Gkatefttl Heart 
Give Thanks to the Holy One. 
Rev Michael Hampaon. 
Harlow, 


OO the new wonder drug for 
impotence (Erection pIC 
“threat to eyes', May 14) could 


who get carried away with it 
Haven't oar mothers been 
warning us of this for yeans? 
Maurice mckey. 

Hymouto. . 


The GLC we remember 


I DO not remember Bos Cow- 
ard (Come dean, cuddly 
Kan, May 12). butl exper- 
ienced the GLC tor 15 years, 
concluding as a chief officer. I 
recall thousands ofhard- work- 
ing and skilled employees who 
ensured the vast GLC budget 
was spent to practical effect on 
waste disposal-traffic lights 
and the Thames barrier, lire 
idea that •‘most we n t up in fire- 

works” Is offensive. 

Yes, there was ideological 
correctness in tire Livingstone 
GLC. For example, it forced 
the London Fire Brigade to 
take seriously toe admission 
qfblac k and women Sre- 
flghters (and not call themflre- 
men). We now take such equal 
opportunities policies for 
granted. But it also increased 
toe budget to keep fixe stations 
open. 

The OX had completed a 
survey which showed that 
black people were dispropor- 
tionately housed on toe worst 
estates. The measures tatro- 
duced to deal with that are now 
universal to housing depart- 
ments under all shades of polit- 
ical control. 

Lei me take one example: as 
a contribution to one of the ' 
derided festivals (“GLC wim- 
mto’s year”) we surveyed the 
concerns of women on council 
estates and discovered a sub- 


stantial fear of crime not 
shown up in surveys of ten- 
ants. We developed a pro- 
gramme to make council flats 

iwnraiiBwinui pBing thiirgla^ 

so relieving the insecurity of 
women, which was more prev- 
alent than burglary. It was 
that concern about “commu- 
nity safety” that Tony Blair 
IdentifiedlOyears later as one 
ofhis personal crusades. 

I managed that budget it 
was £150 million annually, 
spent on major renovation 
works carried out by private 
contractors. I do not recall 
buying a s togie fir ework. 
Bernard Grafton. 

London. 


I TOO remember the GLC 
first tij puri- Running g gay 
youth group at the time, 1 

r ffwwml yr ClTn li flTngnia^ 

available to gay organisa- 
tions. However, such grants 
were raised by raiding the 
contingency flmd andleft the 
capital dangerously deluded 
of emergency fends. Fares 
Fair worked to large part be- 
cause there was spare 
f-wjM i f'i ty on T^mflnn Under- 
ground. Not so nowadays; the 
extra volume of passengers 
would push the system beyond 
the point of co lla pse. Ken Liv- 
m prfnna urge under handed 
and neglected the greater pic- 


ture m favour ofspecial Inter- 
ests. As a Labour supporter I 
would like the opportunity to 
vote against him. 

Patrick Tynte-Hlckey. 
London. 


Government intends to cre- 
ate the greatest directly - 
elected office in British hte- 
tory. But he or she win not 
build or rent any bouses, pro- 
vide any schools or colleges, 
create any new jobs, or pro- 
vide any kmd of weifere or 
social service or any special 
help for children, the elderly 
or disabled people. The mayor 
will not be able to save a his- 
torlc London hospital, nor 
take over a stogie park. 
Richard Heller. 

London. 

I ONDONERS want a proper 
L-strategic authority with 
real power, able to effect real 
change in toe capitaL instead, 
we will get a public relations 
mayor, some old Fart in cap 
and bells sucking up to busi- 
nessmen and Tony Blair. Tie 
feet that Jeffrey Archer and 
Richard Branson, are being 
touted as candi d a t es only 
serves to underline the grim- 
ness of the choice. 

Russell Davies. 

London. 


This is the score on club cricket 


cricket ‘apartheid’. May 8) 

gam* a misleading impression 
of dub cricket in the London 
aim to the four metropolitan 




D ays long so®* • 
but, nmna, the 
memory lives on. I 
remember sitting on 
e purple bean-bag wife JacK 
Straw in the late Sixties, me 
on folk-guitar. Jack on mar*- 
cas, Robin Copk 
Harriet Harmany (asshethen 
was) on kazoo, the four of os 

singing old 

Guthrie protest sangsjmtfl 
way into fee early evening. 


ser and Surrey, there are more 
than L 200 cricket clubs, more 
than half erf which play in well- 
established leagues. Agood 
number of these dubs indude 
large numbers ofblack and 
Asian cricketers and some 
may genuinely be called com- ' 
inunity clubs, eg Indian Gym- 


notes 


“This l»nd is your land, this 
land is my land, this land is 
made for you and me”. Those 
were the days of hope, days 
when we really believed we 
could, change by sons 

but it was to be nearly 30 
yeans before May X 199 7. .the 
day those early dreams were 
to become a glowing reality. 
"The answer my friend," I 
remember singing to myself 
at the mid of that momentous 
week to British politics, “is 
ate of many optUms .soon to 
be considered in a provisional 
draft discussion document”. 
As a lyric, it needed a certain 
ammrnt of work done on it — 
but'it truly encapsulated toe 
burning hopes. ... of a 

generation. 

-Yesterday’s paper brought 
us the truly wick ed new s that 
BUly Brass has written the 
girfndififtfor IS previously unr 
discovered Woody Guthrie 
songs — tidings of great joy to 
fly yM of us who were involved 
to the whole protest thing 
right from the very start Do 


fchana and LamhefeEnter- 
prise. These chibs do not 
struggle to get fixtures because 
the fixtures are pre-deter- 
mtoed at the start cf the season 
and inmost cases also involve 
promotion and relegation,, so 
Hint gtnWtirtwu'Intw CSnpZO- 


The premier leagues to all 
four counties inriude not only 
the best dub players, but also 
contracted professionals on 
county staffs, minor counties 


with first-class experience. 

Tfftgtng pptomri, fypningthp . 

bowling for three separate 
dubs in the first division of toe 
Surrey Championship were 
Wayne Kidwell (Transvaal and 
South AfrlcaA), Reon King 
(Guyana and West Indies A) 
and Alex Tudor (Surrey and 
England U19). In fact, the best 
hlarfr and Asian irrtftorf ierg 
win tepfeytog in mainstream 
dub cricket and In some dubs 
will claim toe majority cf 
places to the 1st XL 
Afike Edwards. 

Surrey Cricket Board, 
lAntlfin 


yon remember Paris ’68, toe 
joy, the liberation, the burn- 
ing sense of revolution in the 
air? Far those of us to toe 
thick of it — I was just a few 
hundred mflaa away at the 
ttrwA, in Eastbourne, working 
for one cf toe most radical flo- 
rists of this generation — it 
was iflrp a dream came true. 
Atm! it was the protest songs 
at that year that kept out rad- 
ical flames burning. Who 
could ever forget Dylan’s 
seartogly angry rendering of 
Hey, Mr Tambouri ne M a n, to 
which the stager bumps into 
a TTinn in toe street with a 

tambourine and demands that 


he "play a song for me”, add- 
ing, “to that something-some- 
thing morning TTL come da-da- 
dhda?” Believe me. it’s etched 
on all oar minds. 

And protest songs remain a 
very potent Influence in our 
land. They can cany a polit- 
ical message simply and 
dearly right into fee hearts 
and minds cf mflUaos of lis- 
teners- It is by now widely ac- 


knowledged that it was toe 
sheer force and passion cf 
BUly Bragg’s pretest songs 
during the miners’ strike of 
1984 that brought the Tories 
crashing to such a humiliat- 
ing defeat in the general elec- 
tion cf 1997. For this reason, 
the much-maligned Peter 
Mar>fial«nn - — who, inciden- 
tally, loves to hum radical old 
Barbra Streisand numbers to 
himself while he’s pedalling 
away cm his new exercise 
bUce — hag been commission- 
ing a series of brand new pro- 
test songs for and on behalf of 
the Government in time fear 
■rtio new Twfnarminm- 

A LREADY, some of 
them have come in. 
Frankly, they are so 
truly passionate and 
cutting-edge that I just 
COUldnt resist charing them 
with you today. Last night, 80 
years on, the old gang — 
Robin and Harriet and Jack 
and myself — sat around, 
jackets unbuttoned, to Rob- 
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That’s enough whingeing 


h AARTYNDATS Wimpish 
1 VI tirade against toe Japa- 
nese (Garter Shame, May 14) 
is another example of our 
national inability to let go of 
the past The Japanese waged 
a particularly ugly war and 
paid a spectacular price for it 
— their wooden cities (and in- 
habitants) burned to ashes or 
naked, their armies annihi- 
lated, their country occupied 
and forcibly converted into a 
US ideal of a virtuous polity, 
an the leaders responsible put 
on show-trial and executed or 
given long prison sentences. 

So what now? Why not dose 
an the Japanese-owned fac- 
tories taBritata^refuse to buy 


any Japanese products? Pm 
sorry about what happened to 
Mr Titherington and his com- 
rades. It was a savage experi- 
ence, but hardly unique in hts- 
tory. The men who did it are 
dead, or punished, or unfairly 
escaped into the black holes 
that open up after any war. It’s 
life, and it stinks, but it’s time 
to let go. 

Jim McDermott 
South Cerney, Glos. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please Include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters. The Country Diary Is on 
pagol4. 


Identity crisis 

WODR article about Bd- 
T glum’s malaise (Enemy of 
the people. May 1 4) rem inded 
me of my own frustration 
when trying to gather infor- 
mation about Brussels some 
five years ago. It has only two 
millio n inhabitants yet you 
have to contact all IS com- 
munes if you want to compile 
statistical data about the city. 

I was told that one of the few 
positive aspects of German oc- 
cupation was a rationalisation 
of this system but, in the 


W holesale rtp-N »afflr«tin n 

which took place after the war, 
Brussels reverted to toe old 
way. This state of affairs 
seemed to typify a wider ten- 
dency: an overriding Insecu- 
rity about national identity 
which often translates into 
racism (particularly Wahoon- 
FLemish) and undermines 
most organisational endeav- 
ours. The presence of toe EU 
and Nato headquarters in 

Brussels does not seam to have 
marie Belgians more cosmo- 
politan: quite the opposite. 

A Mostyn Owen. 

London. 


in's Foreign Office snu g, belt- 
ing them out at the top cf our 
voices. "Hey! This is 1 a great 
one!” enthused Jack, dressed 
in his best casual wear, with 
tie-dye cravat, earth-shoes 
awl a pair of his favourite 
locus, "If s a reworking of a 
Peter, Paul and Mary favour- 
ite with an incredibly up-to- 
the-minute new m e ssage spe- 
cifically designed to access 
the young." He got out his 
maracas and sang, sang, sang: 
Puff the Magic Dragon 
Lived by the sea 
Until p icked up by armed 


Working undercover for 
the COD. 

Great song, great re nd i tion 
— and with a tremendously 
powerful message for the kids 
of today, Ness ’em. Then it 
was Robin’s turn to blow our 
nitrate wife this forceful re- 
working of fee classic Woody 
Guthrie number, written to 
fell collaboration wife the 
lovely Madeleine Albright (ex 
Mamas and Papas): 


This land is your land? 

This land is my kmd! 

This land was madefOr me, 
not you. 

After a short tribute song to 
the pioneering Derry Irvine 
(We Shall Overcharge), Har- 
riet knocked us all backwards 
wife a scorching, heartfelt 
version of Dylan’s Yon Gotta 
Save Somebody, which we 
dedicated to Tony. Finally, 1 
told the gang that when Peter 
asked me to compose an 
anthem for fee opening of fee 
Millennium Dome, it had 
been the proudest moment of 
my life. He was after some- 
thing as powerful as D- 
Ream’s election anthem, but 
wife a cutting-edge, futuris- 
tic, millennium twist to it 
reflecting the responsibilities 
of three years in government 
My solution? 

Things can only get better! 
Cement? get better! 

Or a lltlle bit worse! 

You’ll be hearing this ehant 

a lot to the not three years. 
Enjoy! 


What is the primary purpose 
of rules on asylum-seekers? 


\XOUR Leader an asyium- 
T seekers (May 12) welcomed 
fee Government's decision to 
abolish fee primary purpose 
rule. As Jack Straw stated: 
‘“This pernicious rule has pe- 
nalised genuine marriages 

Yet people who have lived to 
fee UK for many years and 
entered a genuine marriage 

with a British national and had 

children bora here are havtog 
their cases refused if they 
apply after a decision to refuse 
permission to stay on another 
basis. Tire Government offers 
s nch a ppli ca nts the c h o ic e of 
eitoer separation from their 
spouse (they may apply to re- 
enter the UK, although for de- 
portees they are prevented 
from doing so for three years) 
or travel at public expense for 
fee British spouse to join their 
partner abroad. 

Clearly when the Govern- 
ment abolished the rule they 
only had certain categories of 
genuine marriage in mind. 
Pierre Makhlout 
Hackney Community Law 
Centre, London. 


IN common with all reputable 
I organisations working in the 
immigration field, we are of 
fee opinion that fee majority of 
the people who seek asylum In 
the UK have grounds for fear- 
ing persecution in their 
countries of origin. 

But the immigration au- 
thorities are determined to 
pick over every dot and 
commaafelaimsofpersecu- 
tion for evidence of even 
min or inconsistencies — de- 
spite the feet that fee UNHCR 
insists that refugee status 
under toe Geneva Convention 
should be based on a sensible 
assessment of overall credibil- 


ity rather than an absolute 
proof of persecution. 

We are convinced a return to 
the spirit of fee Convention 
would substantially cut the 
backlog of unresolved cases. 
This would require a radical 
break with a philosophy which 
presumes all asyluntseekera 
are liars and cheats. 

Don Flynn. 

Joint Council for the Weifere 
nf Tmmigrgntej T/ widon. 
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Alan Cormack 


Pioneer with X-ray vision 


P ROFESSOR Alan 
Cormack. who has 
died aged 74, was 
the physicist who 
developed the 
p jfithpma tinal theory under- 
pinning the use of X-rays to 
produce three-dimensional 
cross-section images — CAT 
scans or computerised axial 
tomography. 

He had been professor of 
physics at Tufts University 
since 1964 and in 1979 won the 
Nobel prize for physiology or 
medicine jointly with the 
British electronics engineer 
Sir Godfrey Hounsfield who, 
independently, devised his 
own mathematical method 
and went on to construct and 
demonstrate the EMI CAT 
scanner — the first computer- 
ised tomography machine to 
produce clinically useful 
images. 

Cormack’s pioneering 
work, of which Hou nsfi el d 
was unaware, began 15 years 
earlier when as the only nu- 
clear physicist available to 
meet the requirements of new 
hospital legislation, he was 
asked to look into the calcula- 
tion of the radiation doses 
used in cancer therapy at 
Groote Schuur Hospital in 
Cape Town. At this time he 
knew nothing of medical diag- 
nostics or X-ray techniques. 
He soon found that exis t in g 


methods of evaluating ab- 
sorbed dose, based on the tone 
values of two-dimensional 
single-shot X-ray images, 
were very imprecise. Greater 
precision would require 
three-dimensional determina- 
tion of local tissue density 
throughout the body. There 
was no existing technique to 
achieve this but he recog- 
nised the problem as esr ~ 

Hally mftHiPtnwHral and • 

that it could probably be 
solved by integrating the in- 
formation contained in sev- 
eral different views of the 
same part of the body. Deriv- 
ing an integrated cross-sec- 
tional image based on a num- 
ber of lateral X-ray shots from 
different directions Is far 
more complex than T for exam- 
ple, deriving a single location 
from routine triangulation. 

To test the mathematics of 
his approach, Cormack made 
irregularly-shaped test mod- 
els containing components of 
differing density and found 
that he could indeed recon- 
struct accurate cross-sections 
from integrated information. 
But Cormack had only a 
simple desk-top calculator to 
help with the work and when, 
in 1963 and 1S64, he published 
his results In two classic 
papers pointing out that the 
method could be applied to 
X-ray or positron emission 





J 


He met and fell 
in love with the 
American student 
who was to 
become his wife 
during a lecture 
on quantum 
mechanics 


iwnff fro m the north of Scot- 
land «riri went to South Africa 
as civil servants shortly be- 
fore the first world war. After 
his father's death in 1936 the 1 
family settled in Gape Town. 
Under the dear night Ales of 
the southern hemisphere, he 
became by astron- 

omy by the books of Ed- 
dington and James Jeans, 
which left him aware of the 
need to study mathematics. 


reconstruction, there was 
very little response. 

Cormack never attempted 
to. build the type of scanner 
toward which bis Idea seemed 
to point and nor was it real- 
ised then that images gener- 
ated by his' method would 
reveal the most elegant and 
precise differentiation of soft 
tissues, giving it an enormous 
diagnostic advantage over ex- 
isting X-ray techniques. Cor- 
mack did not pursue his ideal 
Instead he became estab- 
lished in American academic 
life and returned to funda- 
mental studies of high-energy 
particle physics and its role 
In .cosmology, the research 
ffeia that had fascinated him 
during his early years at uni- 


versity in South Africa and to 
which he successfully de- 
voted part of his life at Tufts. 

However, in 1970-72, when 
HounsOeld's ENU scanner 
took the medical world by 
storm, initially through its 
ability to reveal soft tissue 
structure, points of haemor- 
rhage or small tumours hi the 
brain. Cormack returned to 
the mathematics of sca nne r 
imaging , devoting much of 
his time to solving rem a i n i n g 


difficulties, to 
improving X-ray methods and 
applying his idea to positron 
emission tomography. He was 
active as a consultant in this 
field until his death. 

Cormack'6 parents, 
teacher and an engineer. 


Y ET he was also 
aware that the 
prospects of mak- 
ing a living as an 

astronomer in 
South Africa were poor. So, 
when he went up to Cape 
Town University, he followed 
his father by opting for elec- 
trical engineering. After two 

years he switched to physics 
and mathematics, completing 
both his BSc and Master’s 
degrees In a style which, in 
1946, resulted in a research 
studentship at St John’s, 
Camb ridge, to work under the 


and fen in love with anAmer 
Scan student, Barbara Seavey. 
Needing money to many, be 
cabled Cape Town in asearcb 
fbr work and was offered a 
post as physics lecturer. 

In 1956 his first sabbatical 
was spent in the physics de- 
partment at Harvard working 

Stth Robert "Watson in the 
Sup of brilliant scientist 
Sen leading the worWinty 
clotron research. He was 
dearly at home and, whBehe 

wasat Harvard, ^chaim 

of the physics department at 

Tufts University -invited him 
to join the Tufts team. 

AtTufts he completed his 
pioneering mathematical 
work on CAT scanning be- 
tween teaching duties and 
J^reseaSTln a meteonc 
career, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of physics a 
elected chairman of physics 
from 1968-76, and became uni- 
versity professor when ne 
••retired" in 1980. He won a 
host of awards from around 
the world including the cov- 
eted US National Medal ot 


the Cavendish Laboratory, 
n«Hwg the cyclotron to study 
the properties of helium-six. j 
Cormack never completed 
this research. A few months 
after arriving at Cambridge 
and during — of all circum- 
stances — Dirac’s lectures on 
quantum mechanics, he met 



Shirazi 


aware of the position of women 


Manny Shirazi 


Science in 1990. _ . 

Cormack is survived by his 
wife and three children. 


Anthony Tucker 


A sister under 
the skin 


Allan Macleod Cormack, physi- 
cist. bom February 23.' 1824; 
died May 7. 1998 



William Newland 


Gold 

from 


clay 


W illiam Newland, 
who has died aged 
T9, was a skilful 
and wise artist and 
t ftw-hftr as well as a strong 
individualist. At the mid- 
point of his artistic career he 
led a but influential 

group of ceramicists who 
Miqiipng pri the eminence of 
Japanese-inspired potters 
such as Bernard Leach, by 
reinterpreting for the 1950s 
the English ceramic tradition. 

He was, however, bom in 
New Zealand and it is rot 
only his work which will be 
treasured, but also an eccen- 
tric and passionate cross-cul- 
tural vitality which fuelled 
his attitude to life and art ■ 

He arrived in London in the 
1940s. via the North African 
desert and a German prison 
camp, where his time as a 
FoW gave him a special kind 
of grit and determination 
which never faded, a deli- 
cious sense of the absurd, 
great depths of friendship, 
and a rather secretive way of 
rolling and smoking very tiny 
cigarettes. 

Newland became a tutor at 
London University’s Institute 
of Education in one of the few 
postgraduate art departments 
of the time. He remained 
there throughout his career, 
impressing upon students ms 
unwavering concern for me 
prime educative value of tac- 
tile and three-dimensional 
study and demonstrating a 
total involvement with the ex- 
pressiveness of day. A base- 
ment pottery, hidden behind 
the locker rooms, soon be- 
came a mecca for trainee art 
teachers and for oth ers a t- 
tracted by the hum of activity 
within as well as by New- 
land’s reputation as a stimu- 
lating teacher. 

Some students, who previ- 
ously specialised in another 
art medium, were influenced 
by his enthusiasm to change 
to ceramics. One painter, 
David Reeves, eventually be- 
came head of ceramics at Lon- 
don’s Central School of Art. 
Another. Margaret Rine. mar- 
ried Newland in the 1950s and 
subsequently taught ceramics 
In further education, and be- 
came a renowned artist-potter 

herself. . , 

But his Influence during 
his 45 years of te a c hi n g was 
broad as well as deep, appar- 
ent in many places where his 
students had worked as teach- 
ers Guirkish themes of his 
own work, especially the 
witty but sensual human cari- 
catures in three dimensions 
or on glazed dishes, could be 


ANNY Shirazi, who 
h«n died aged 51, was 
mmmA novelist, photogra- 
oher Him critic and political 

activist whose twin 
of feminism and the thiro 
world crystallised into a 
unique body of work. 

Her first novel, Jaoady 
Alley, published by the 
Women's Press in 1984. was 
the story of a working-class 
girl's childh ood in 1950s Tehe- 
ran. In 1991 came the more 
confidently political Siege of 
Azadi Square. She was work- 
ing on a book about Iranian 
cinema and her third novel. 
Cousin Sofi, is to be published 
later this year. 

Shirazi, who wrote her first 
feminist short story at the age 
of 12, was always passionately 
aware of the position of 
women and profoundly influ- 
enced by her tether’s anti- 
imperialism. 

She was a teacher for five 
years before a life-threatening 
heart problem spurred her 
family to raise the money to 
send her to England for a 
successful operation. Alone in 
En gland, homeless and penni- 
less, her fighting character, 
flamboyance and capacity for 
making friends drew her Into 
the early 1970s London squat- 
ting movement She learned 
En glish and attended every 
Haas she could on English 
literature and politics. 

Her son was bom in 1973 
She named him Niaz — Need 
in Farsi — because, she told 


her brother, she needed Mm 
so much. He became the mat 
love and inspiration of her 
life and they were arrays 
together. Shirazi remamedm 
squats, working at the m os t 
menial of jobs to support 
j-hvm both until she moved 
into a council flat four years 

1 *to r the intro duction to her 

first novel, she wrote. “One of 

the ideas which helped me to 
write this book was the simi- 
larity between the shabby 
council estate — the isolation 
of women, violence against 
women, racism, filth and de- 
cay — and the slum condi- 
tions of Iran or any third 
world country*’. 

It was during her years m a 
south London council estate 
that she joined the collective 
that produced the feminist 
magazine Spare Rib. She 
wrote her first novel, became 
a photographer and developed 
Spare Rib’s film and fiction 
pages. As a photographer, she 
hrid several exhibitions be- 
tween 1979 and 1995. She 
wrote extensively in En gl ish 
and Farsi (Persian). Her 
prose and poetry was pub- 
lished in British and Ir anian 
magazines. Her son is editing 
a book of her poetry. 


Eileen McNulty 


Manny Shirazi (Sehab Mansoreti 
Samadizadeh), writer and pho- 
. tog raphe r, bom July 24, 1946; 
I died May 7, 1998 


Letters 


GUzedJook . . . as a ceramicist, Newland (below) re-invented the past selectively and with gleeful energy 


discovered extensively but 
imaginatively reinterpreted 
on the shelves of school pot- 
teries. There was always a 
gutsy dynamism about his 
teaching style, linked to the 
robust nature of his own 
work, which transferred to 
his students and their wort 
For many years he had filled 
university corridors with 
prints and paintings, 
mounted exhibitions in its 
galleries and coaxed succes- 
sive directors into giving art 
a high profile. 

As a .ceramicist, Newland 
re-invented the past selec- 
tively and with gleeful ener- 
gy; moulded Staffordshire 
slipware, hand-built terra- 
cotta, “Indian” sculptures, 
"I talian " majolica and som- 
bre stoneware from the Far 
East as well as more modern- 
ist influences were all within 
his distinctively personal rep- 
ertoire. The "Picassoettes , 
as Leach mockingly called 
Newland and his 1950s asso- 
ciates (Margaret and Nicholas 
Vergette). certainly owed 
something of the directness of 
their simple but strong deco- 
rations to Picasso. 

In the forms themselves 



and their surface treatments, 
the mainstream of his work 
extended a fundamentally 
very English rural tradition, 
more intuitively haptic and 
l egs openly intellectual than 
that inspired in Leach by the 
Japanese. Denis May recalls 
that in his decorative dishes 
and day figures, Newland de- 
lighted in sexuality with a 
wry sense of comedy: “Euro- 
pa’s expressive body as she 
rides the bull (on a dish) sug- 


gests that when he arrives at 
his destination he wDl dis- 
cover to his cost that it is he 
who has been taken for a 
ride." 

Around London there are 
several of Newland's architec- 
tural ceramics, some made 
with Margaret, others with 
his son, Jeremy. At the top 
end of Baker Street stand his 
wondrous, near life-size, ter- 
racotta figures made in the 
1970s for a restaurant 
doorway. . _ . _ , 

Newland never lost his New 
Zealand accent, often exagger- 
ating it fbr fun but he also 
embraced the role of an 
English country gentleman, 
creating with Marg an arche- 
typal English cottage home, 
surrounded by flowers, smell- 
ing of beeswax and fresh 
bread and, of course, replete 
with paintings, ceramics and 
records. This was not mere 
style, but a living part of his 
philosophy: richly dined in 
candlelight and orchestrated 


by his expressive potter’s 
hands, visitors were adjured 
to consider the nature cf 
drawing, the meaning of art 
and the follies of those who 
neglected it 


After Marg*s death in 1986, 
the rural idyll was never the 
same, hut the day was still 
kneaded and the kilns fired. 
The British ceramic scene 
had moved towards greater 
abstraction, but Newland's 
sensual work is powerful 
enough to hold its place in the 
century’s ceramics; a series of 
exhibitions culminated in a 
major retrospective shown in 
Brighton, Birmingham and 
Aberystwyth in 1996 and a 
smaller show of recent work 
at the Oxford Gallery in 1997. 

Newland's message that 
day is a primeval material 
bursting with energy, wait- 
ing for human hands and the 
creative imagination to 
release it, was carried into 
many corners of our educa- 
tional system. He was sad- 
dened to see ceramics be- 
come, for a time, a casualty of 
the National Curriculum, but 
his work and influence 
remain to carry the message 
in a potent form. “Wait on" 
Will would say. 

HS Is survived by his son 
and a daughter, Salty, an 
artist 


Michael Hawker adds: Many 
will remember Willie New- 
land as an Inspiring teacher. 
He was firmly convinced that 
the encouragement or chil- 
dren, through drawing, to tell 
a story as a sequence of 
related events, enabled the 
development of more general 
cognitive skills. To the end of 
his life he dreamed of setting 
up potteries in schools based 
on simple brick kilns and 
using locally dug clay. By 
involving children in the act 
of potting from beginning to 
end, their participation 
would Itself become a story 
and part of the learning 
experience. 

Newland was a great story 
teller and his company was 
as refreshing as his work and 
baching. His intolerance of 


SMBaPakM 


hypocrisy in people, politics 
and art was always expressed 
thro ugh a dry humour, usu- 
ally while rolling a cigarette 
and scattering tobacco on the 
floor around his favourite 
seat which he would adopt if 
he visited regularly. 


John Willett writes : It was a 
pity that your obituary 
(March 26) of Georg Eisler did 
not mention his considerable 
affection for the Guardian's 
own place of origin. It was in 
Manchester that Eisler 
learned to paint under Eman- 
uel Levy, held his first exhibi- 
tion with the encouragement 
of the art historian Margaret 
Bulley, and lived as a teenage 
refogee before going back to 
settle in the Austria which he 
bad left as a child. 

More recently, in 1986, he 
renewed his links with the 
Manchester area, which be- 
came the source of about 100 
oil paintings and many draw- 
ings. These formed the basis 
of his exhibition Landscape of 
Exile, which was shown in 
Vienna. Manchester and Lon- 
don. The pictures were 
largely autobiographical, in- 
cluding street scenes, canal a 
and buildings such as Lowry 
could have painted. 

The warmth of feeling they 
convey seems to spring from 
his recollection of a remark- 
able Mancunian generosity 
that he found In the wartime 
city. He never forgot the atti- 
tude of his classmates who 
refused to treat him as any- 
thing remotely like an alien, 
let alone an enemy. 

This was the experience 
which fused with his father's 


sophisticated Marxism and 
the artistic traditions of the 
Vienna Secession to give his 
work and personality such a 
special character. Both Man- 
chester and Vienna can be 
proud of a unique figure. 



Simon R Hill writes: My abid- 
ing memory of John Wilbra- . 
ham (obituary, April 15) is of 
a concert he gave with the 
New Irish Chamber Orches- 
tra around 1970 at Castletown 
House, Dublin. 

He was billed to play the 
trumpet sonata by Purcell 
and a concerto by (I think) 
Albinoni, one in each half of 
the concert He arrived on 
stage, advanced to the front 
and raised bis trumpet to his 
lips. As the orchestra played 
the first chord of the cony 
certo, he lowered the instru- 
ment and waited for the pnd 
of the ritomello, then played 
the whole concerto superbly i ■ 
but with one momentary fluff. 

Amazed at this lapse, I 
asked a friend what had hap- 
pened. It appeared that the 
order of the progr amme had 
been changed without him 
being told. He had come on 
stage armed with his small- 
trumpet in D, expecting to 
play the Purcefl. Instead, he • 
played the whole of the con- 
certo, from memory, on the ' 
wrong instrument. 



Birthdays 


William Newland. potter and 
teacher, bom February 5. 1919; 
died April 30; 1998 



A Country Diary 


NORTHUMBERLAND: I 

joined two National Park 
TOlks in the Breamish valley 
last week, the first a strenu- 
ous eight miles traversing 
from one glen to another. At 
Chesters, an abandoned term- 
stead which is now a scout 
base camp, we met a man 
with a young collie which he 
was training to be a rescue 

dog. On the high ground there 

is sparse cover for nesting 

birds, raggedelderand 

damps of heather nibbled 
smooth as a hassock yet we 
found a black and white pee- 


wit perfectly co nc ealed on her 
nest, the pied pattern of her 
foreparts making her hard to 
distinguish from white hill 
flints with their sharp black 
shadows. 

The second walk was de- 
signed to help the group 
understand woods and trees 
in the valley, with visually 
Impaired visitors especially 
welcome. So we smelt and 
felt trees and their bark and 
lichen and listened through a 
stethoscope to eerie sounds of 
water and nutrient’s circulat- 
ing within the trunks. This 


Breamish valley was entirely 
medieval forest until men and 
sheep arrived. Then a short 
walk to Peggy Bell’s bridge to 
see a relic of ancient forest 
an ash still flourishing with 
its roots entwined in a rock 
face. Numerous woodland 
plants grow here, wild honey- 
suckle, woodsage. foxglove, 
wood- rush and common poly- 
pody. The latter plant was 
used by Roman settlers to 
cure • lung diseases and 
whooping cough. 

Adders are prevalent in the 
area ; our leader had seen one 


of their pre-nitting perfor- 
mances, contesting male 
snakes rearing and striking 
at one another and twining 
themselves into an angry 
wri thing mass. They have a 
varied diet — earthworms, 
slow-worms. insects, slugs, 
frogs, voles, even chicks from 
ground-nesting birds. In a 
hollow tree behind the church 
at Ingram, we found four eggs 
in a robin's nest The hen bird 
began to sing and pose and 
tilt at os in a territorial dis- 
play. We hurried away. 

VERONICA HEATH 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


ON PAGE 3, May 13, we car- 
ried a report beaded *Only 
portrait' of Joan of Arc found, 
with the sub-heading. Fresco 
may *>nd guesswork over the 
Eace of France's patron saint 
Joan of Arc is not the patron 
saint of France. According to 
the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, this position is held by 
Saint Denis. 


A REPORT on page 7 yester- 
day. headed Press warned to 
watch language in covering 
world Cup. misspelt the 
word Boche, the pejorative 


term for a German. (French 
slang, originally meaning 
rascal, Concise Oxford 
Dictionary). 


It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers' Edi- 
tor , Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between 1/am 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday. 
Mail to Readers' Editor. The 
Guardian, 119. Farringdon 
Road, London ECiR 3ER. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
Txadertfguardlan.cQ.uk 


Madeleine Albright, US Sec- 
retary of State. 61; Richard 
Avedon. photographer, 75- 
Prof Sir James Baddiley! 
biochemist 80; John Barnes! 
jazz musician, 66; Constance 
Cummings, actress. 88; Prof 
Thomas Dexter, haematolo- 
gist 53; Ted Dexter, former 
chairman, England Cricket 
Selectors Committee, 63; 
Brian Eno, rock musician! 
50; Sir David Gore-Booth, 
high commissioner to mm* 
i 55; Richard Hough, author 
76: John Lanchbery, ballet 
composer, 75; Kills Larkins, 
jazz pianist, 75; Barbara 
Lott actress, 78; Mary Lyon, 
geneticist 73; Mike Oldfield, 
musician, composer, 44- 
Anthony Sha£fer, Peter 
Shaffer, playwrights, both 72- 
Prof Stephen Sparks, geofol 
gist 49; Ralph Stea dman 
cartoonist 61; Greg Wise, ac’ 
tor, 32. 


Death Notices 
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Delay in 
shipping 


Windows 

program 

gives 


respite 

from 

lawsuit 



High profile — Bill Gates is 

er unrii 

stuck at the starting gate for 
Windows 98 while his 

A h lawyers talk to the US 


Justice Department 

m 
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FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 15 

Oil company 
inflames Burma 
boycott row 


Microsoft wins truce 


Bbarfc T*an In Mow York 


M icrosoft of- 
fered. llth 
hour conces- 
sions yester- 
day in a suc- 
cessful 

attempt to stop the US Justice 
Department launching the 
most important anti-trust 
legal battle In 14 years. 

The Justice Department 
was set to start legal action 
yesterday against Microsoft 
for allegedly abusing its domi- 
nant market position, when 
the company agreed to delay 
shipments of Windows 98, the 
update to its popular Win- 
dows 95 computer operating 
system, by three days until 
next Monday . 

One source close to the 
talks said Microsoft's top law- 
yers offered other “major con- 
cessions” to ease concerns 
that the software company il- 
legally stifled competition. . . 

to a statement that ended '! 
hours of suspense, the depart- i 


ment said that it and 20 state 
attorneys- general. who 
planned to file a separate 
case, had agreed to a delay 
while “discussions continue 
over the next several days”. 

The case is considered the 
most important since the fed- 
eral government broke up the 
AT&T telephone monopoly in 
1984. 

Microsoft stands accused of ; 
engaging in a pattern of pred- 
atory conduct to protect its 1 
monopoly position in operat- 
ing systems and attempting to 
extend that dominance to In- 
ternet browser software. 

Prosecutors believe the 
most damaging step Microsoft 
took — and the one that first 
drew fiie attention of federal 
investigators — was forcing 
its most important distrfbu- 
i tors, the PC makers who pre- 
install Windows on new com- 
puters. to take Microsoft’s 
Internet Explorer hrowser as 
weZL • 

The move, the federal gov- 
ernment is planning to argue, 
was designed to crush Nets- 


| cape,' the pioneering Web 
browser company. Prosecu- 
tors are ready to show that 
Microsoft went to great — and 
I allegedly illegal — lengths 
and considerable to 

promote Internet Explorer, 
showering money on Internet 
service providers and sites 
that offered “content” and 
entertainment with free soft- 
ware and computer systems. 

Microsoft chairman Bill 
Gates has defended his com- 
pany, saying that prices in in- 
formation technology have 
fallen consistently and that 
new companies are emerging 
constantly with new products 
and innervations to compete 
with Microsoft 

Microsoft shares rose on 
news of the delay, up more 
than $3 to $90 to afternoon 
trading. 

Microsoft said that the brief 
delay to shipping Windows 98 
to computer makers will have 
no impact on its plan to sell 
the software to consumers 
from June 25. 

‘Talks have been going on 


| for a week with Justice and 
are continuing,” said a Micro- 
soft official. 

A week ago, Mr Gates met 
Justice Department officials 
to Washington tor file first 
time, but that session 
amounted to little more than 
a restatement of Microsoft’s 
public positions. 

Yesterday’s decision by the 
Justice Department was the 
latest positive development 
for Microsoft after months of 
criticism. On Tuesday, an ap- 
peals coart to Washington 
ruled that a lower court's 
order requiring Microsoft to 
offer its Internet Explorer 
browser separately from Win- 
dows 95 did not apply to Win- 
dows 98. . 

The Judges also said that 
the 1994 consent decree, or 
anti-trust agreement, should 
not be Interpreted as a block 
on distribution of Windows 
96. 

To do so would “put judges 
and Juries to the unwelcome 
position of designing comput- 
ers," the appeals panpi said. 


How we got 
here today 


1901 : The Federal Trade 
Commission Investigates dal ms 
that Microsoft Is monopolising 
the market for PC operating 
systems. But the FTC falls to 
agree on whether to file a formal 
complaint and drops the matter. 

1993; US Justice Department 
and European Commission 
begin separate investigations. 

1994s Microsoft signs a consent 
decree {anti-trust deal) in which It 
agrees to amend its contracts 
with PC manufectuers and 
efiminate restrictions on other 
software producers. Europeans 
call off their investigation. 

1995: Microsoft launches 
Windows 95 in August, 
cementing its grip on PC 
operating systems. In November, 
Microsoft launches the free 
Internet Explorer 2.0 fn response 


Irish bank on prowl for second building society 


Jill Treanor 

B ANK of Ireland is plan- 
ning to spend at least 
£500 million on a fur- 
ther building society to 
strengthen its business to the 
UK following last year’s pur- 
chase of Bristol & West. 

While Bank of Ireland sug- 
gests a war chest of £500 mil- 
lion is available, City sources 
believe the group could afford 
more than £1 billion if it 
could persuade its sharehold- 
ers of the merits of a deal. 

Skip ton and Portman prob- 
ably lie within its initial price 


Underside 


Dan Atkinson 


A ND a big hello to the 
Wind Fund, “an equity 
fond in small-scale 
renewable energy projects”. 
The electronic version of its 
prospectus, we learn from 
the Internet, “will appear 
on this site on May 13 1998, 
launch date of the issue”. 

Splendid. Furthermore: 
“This site win be live on 
Thurs day May 1 4 I9 W.” 
That’s energy conservation 
for yon. 

M eanwhile, our 
elected representa- 
tives continue to 
muse long and hard about 


range, but it may consider 
, larger societies such as York- 
1 shire or Britannia. 

The Dublin-based institu- 
tion is cpy about disclosing 
its targets or even confirming 
that it has made approaches. 

; City sources point out the 
bank is not under pressure to 
make an acquisition and is 
able to wait until the price of 
potential partners fells from 
their current heady levels. 

“We would never mention 
fiie name of a target,” said 
Paul D ‘Alton, the group's 
chief financial officer. The 
price would need to be right 
In any case, an approach 


file nation’s entrepreneurial 
base. Commercial finance 
company ASC Partnership 

wrote to a number rtf MPs 
asking what they intended 
to do about such pertinent 
Issues as high taxes, inflexi- 
ble business rates and too 
few start-up Incentives. 
Back rolled some Jolly inter- 
esting replies. 

The Rt Han Paddy Ash- 
down was deeply moved. “I 
am grateftil to yon for taking 
j the trouble to write — and I 
read yarn-letter with inter- 
est.” Now there's a man who 
doesn’t believe tn fire slick. | 
Ul-considered response. 

. 

E lsewhere, Britain’s; 

best-known heef- 
bnrger-booster John 
Gammer is not a man to let 
the grass grow under his 
fix*. Before destiny calls 


may fell on deaf ears as all fire 
potential societies say they 
are committed to mutual 
status and not looking at 
merger or flotation. 

Carpetbaggers will find 
their options limited too. 
Most societies have raised 
their minimum balances or 
have required that windfalls 
be donated to charity. 

The ownership structure of 
building societies has slipped 
off the agenda recently, hut is 
likely to become the subject of 
much debate later this year 
when members of the Nation- 
wide have the opportunity to 
vote on demutualisation. 


ff f ftT W, | Rec-fJtnj 
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Mm tn be Mayor of London, 
he continues to f ulfil his 
wider public duty of mak- 
ing the world a safer place. 
The former environment 


Many building societies see 
this vote as important for the 
entire sector. 

Bank of Ireland is credited 
with having acquired Bristol 
& West last year for a “sen- 
sible” £600 million and one 
analyst said that “it won’t he 
forced into paying outrageous 
prices”. 

Bristol & West's first set of 
results since becoming part of 
the Bank of Ireland group 
showed profits of £91.2 mil- 
lion and a 33 per cent share 
of the mortgage market, up 
from 23 per cent 

Overall, profits at Bank of 
Ireland, which to terms of 


secretary has been ap- 
pointed chairman of Val- 
pak Limited, the not-for- 
profit organisation which 
helps businesses meet their 
[ package recycling obllga 
I tlons- We are looking for- 
ward to TV pictures of Mr 
1 Gammer staffing card- 
board and bubble wrap 
down the throats of his 
I adoring kinder. 

T alking of safety, 
Eurotunnel has made a 
big hit with its special 
offer for motorists wishing 
to pop over to France for a 
romantic dinner. 

At just £9 a car, return 
fere, regardless of its pas- 
senger load, who could 
resist the chance to board 
the shuttle for of an eve- 
ning’s enjoyment. French- 
style? One thousand people 


shareholder returns has been 
in the top guartfLe of retail 
banks in the UK and Ireland 
for the last five years, rose a 
third to IR£530.4 million 
(£460 million). Mr D’Alton 
said the outlook for the group 
was good, helped by the 
healthy Irish economy. 

The group has invested IR- 
£25 million in technology 
over the last financial year, 
IR222 million on the year 2000 
computer bug and IR£3 mil- 
lion on preparations for file 
introduction of the euro. Over 
the next five years, the group 
expects to spend another 
IR£30 minion on technology. 


are tootling over every 
night, we hear. 

True, the offer, recently 
launched, applies after 
6pm. And true, revellers 
have to be rolling back by 
6am the next day. Doubt- 
less the person behind the 
wheel will have stack to 
sparkling Evlan. If not, 
Kent Constabulary’s traffic 
division won’t have Car to 
look for some extra drink- 
drive collars. 

S TAYING with the 
criminal-justice sys- 
tem, we are prohibited 
by a court injunction from 
naming the Loudon SOlld- 

tors who burbled into print 
on Wednesday afternoon 
proclaiming across the fax- 
machine wires the joyful 
news of their client’s ac- 
quittal on fraud charges. 



The whole point of the in- 
junction, however, was to 
bar comment on the acquit' 
tee because the jury was 
still out on two co-defen- 
dants. More than three 
hours later, the legal eagles 
fired off an emergency fax 
killing the earlier gloat and 
sparing them a possible 
stretch inside for contempt 
of court. 


T O END where we 
began, in cyber-space. 

The Boeing group 
boasts three information- 
points on the Internet for 
those interested in its role 
in world aviation. Click 
“The Boeing Company’’, 
however, and find a de- 
mand for a password. You 
can’t be too careful In this 
new age of openness and 
transparency. 


to competition from Netscape 
Navigator. 

1997: US Justice Department 
sues Microsoft for violation of the 
1 984 decree by forcing 
manufacturers to Incorporate 
Internet Explorer with Windows 
Installations. In December, US 
distort judge Thomas Jackson 
Issues a preliminary injunction 
against Microsoft's requirement 
that PC makers selling Windows 
95 “or any other successor” 
shortd Instafi toe Internet 
Explorer. 

1998: Microsoft steps up its PR 
campaign to heed off an anti- 
trust case. Bill Gates makes his 
debut on Capitol Hill in March, 
singing the praises of toe hi-tech 
sector for Its contribution to 
economic growth. He warns of 
the dire implications for the 
industry should Windows 98 be 
delay ed by government action. 
This week: Microsoft scores a 
legal win when an appeals court 
rules that the December 
injunction should notapply to 
Windows 98. 


P REMIER Oil became 
embroiled in the row 
over the Government’s 
ethical foreign policy when 
protesters picketed its annual 
meeting yesterday, demand- 
ing withdrawal from Burma. 

The company provoked fur- 
ther anger by banring journal- 
ists from the meeting. 

Premier Is the only large 
British business still invest- 
ing in Burma, whose military 
regime has been widely con- 
demned for human rights 
abuses including torture and 
forced labour. Several west- 
ern companies. Including 
jeans company Levi, have 
polled out, while British 
retailers sudh as Arcadia and 
Storehouse have stopped buy- 
ing from Burmese manufac- 
turers. 

The Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook, yesterday con- 
demned Burma’s rulers. He 
said the Government was en- 
couraging British businesses 
“to recognise the reality of 
the Burmese regime’’. He in- 
sisted, however, that the Gov- 
ernment was powerless to 
prevent Investment by com- 
panies such as Premier, and 
that it would be pointless for 
Britain to apply sanctions 
unilaterally. 

But campaigners said yes- 
terday the Government does 


have power to prevent foreign 
investment 

“What is the point in hav- 
ing an ethical foreign policy If 
it doesn't apply to business?” 
said Emma Must a cam- 
paigner with toe World Devel- 
opment Movement 

The WDM joined the Burma 
Action Group and the Meth- 
odist Association rt Youth 
Clubs tn lobby shareholders 
at yesterday's meeting. Pro- 
testers urged investors to 
press for Premier to pull out 
of Its $800 million exploration 
and pipeline project 

They relayed a message 
from Aung San Suu Kyi, the 
democratically elected leader 
who has been kept out of 
power by the military govern- 
ment She said: “Inverting in 
Burma Is tantam o un t to en- 
couraging the military 
regime.” 

At the meeting Premier 
answered questions on the 
Burmese issue from Yvette 
Mahon, director of the Burma 
Action Group, and Sheila Ser- 
han, a private shareholder. 

Chief executive Charles 
Jamieson told them Premier 
had no knowlege of any 
h uman rights abuses. He in- 
sisted Premier was politically 
neutral and had met Aung 
San Sun Kyi 

After the meeting, Mr Jam- 
ieson told journalists they 
had been excluded because it 
was a private meeting. 


Guinness Peat 
trumps Mattel 


Tony May 


T HE battle for Bluebird 
Toys took an unexpected 
tarn yesterday when 
Guinness Peat trumped an 
offer from its much larger 
American rival MatteL 
The City had assumed the 
purpose of an initial £42 mil- 
lion offer from the Guinness 
Peat investment group to Jan- 
uary was to provoke me of 
the big US toy makers into 
bidding for the struggling 
maker rt Polly Pocket toys. 
Then Guinness Peat could 
hook a profit on its under- 
performing 23 per cent share 
holding. 

When Mattel, the world's 
largest toy maker, made a bid 
worth £46 million in March 
this strategy appeared to have 
paid off. 

Despite Guinness Peat’s 
new, and final, offer of 
£48.2 million, analysts believe 
the company is not interested 
in running Bluebird over the 
long term but is merely seek- 
ing to wring a higher bid 


from MatteL The US com- 
pany may pay up and end the 
five months rt manoeuvring. 
It is seen as the logical bidder 
because its cooperation is 
crucial to the success of a 
planned relaunch of Polly 
Pocket and an allied Disney 
Tiny product in the US. 

Mattel said its bid was in- 
tended to ensure that It could 
bring Bluebird’s products to 
their foil potential. One ob- 
server said that without Mat- 
tel’s support to recent years 
Bluebird would have 
foundered. 

But there is a chance that 
Guinness Peat could end up 
running one of the UK’s last 
toy companies. Its position is 
that this afiair has gone on 
long enough and that its new 
offer is a fair price. 

It sees the group's recent 
failures as those rt manage- 
ment Gutonesss Peat says 
that while It may not know 
much about toys, it does 
know about management and 
what Bluebird needs is some 
good old-fashioned financial 
discipline. 


Pearson bids 
for publisher 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2S3 Gar-many 2.8171 Malaysia 6.387 Singapore 2X3 

Austria 19.79- Greece 491.74 Malta 002 Swift Attica 8*5 

Belgium 5a 06 Hong Kong 12JS Netherlands 3.1585 Spain 237.61 

Canada 230 India 6500 New Zealand 2.98 Sweden 1225 

Cyprus oas Ireland 1.1204 Norway 11.82 Switzerland 2338 

Denmark 10.78 Israel 5JJ9 Portugal 28&2S Turkey 395.850 

Finland B.63 Italy 2,796 Saudi Arabia BOO USA 1-5922 

France 9.41 SoppWW by Na/Wmat (excluding rupme, shnhi and mdoHa/J 


. „ chase of RJ Reynolds, the 

Tran in Mew Tone tobacco firm, in the 1980s. 

Simon & Schuster is ex- 

P EARSON media group pected to fetch between 
has emerged as one of 83 billion and $5 billion. Pear- 
three bidders for Simon sou, led by chief executive 
& Schuster, the American Marjorie Scardino, is be- 
publishlng company being lleved to have offered 
sold by media conglomerate $4 billion in a joint bid with 
Viacom. Hicks Muse Tate & Furst one 

The others vying for the of the largest leveraged boy- 
publisher, whose authors In- out funds in the US. 
elude Jackie Collins and A decision is expected early 

Mary Higglngs Clark, are next week. Advisers for Mr 
Michael Milken, the Junk Milken, who paid 81.1 billion 
bond Ving of the 1980 b. and in fines and served two years 
Kohlberg Kravis Roberts, the to prison for securities fraud, 
leveraged buy-out company have spent the past few days 
that made its name with the trying to assemble a team to 
$25 billion (£15J2 billion) pur- support his bid. 
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Here’s the way we work 


Bntain 


make 



notebook 


on ethics blaze 

-ented inside the Methodist 

Hall, London, 

iwnnanVs sctivitiBS ycsterj 
letun* -O-gf 

_ the press was tores, ira 

Is a practice almost untoftru 


Tt is possible, one suppos®, 
that Mr John already feels be _ 

has more than enough to cope 
with as a non-executive aireo- *. 

*“ .. - - been brought lowby allega- 

T -HE direct^ of Premier tk»^ ^Srottve directors 
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eral meetings. At attoew^Q tr ^ revBr investors in Ke- 

thewholeprocesrfc^P^ JZEfcEdSv****. 

governance tosb^te^d "Si general meeting 

at opening np OTmaaoos feel that they deserve . 

and letting some h£ht . ^ vnnw more about the com- 

the darker comers, be** ^ ™mv’s exploration than the 
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eral meetings. At atim ew ^a 

tie whole procefflofcorpo^ 

governance has b^n targ etTO 
at opening UP corporations 
and letting some light in on 
the darker comers, here Is an 
independent oil company 
which appears ten^on^y 
determined to shutdown ae- 
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which in the past has been 
successful in opening a post- 
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the world and consequently 

face sustained politic^ msta- 
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ott leading G7 industrial nations 
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HE Government countries narrowed ht t he 
^called for concerted aftermath of the second world 
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A McKinsey source said the 
reasons for Britain's produc- 
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Sweeping reforms needed . ■ .A great British institn tiOT shows off traditional craftenian s hip^^ ^ 

that the UK automotive 

manufacturing Industry'* 

labour productivity is half 
that of Japan is only part of 

the story, writes Nicholas 


Bannister. 

Professor Kumar 
Bhottooharyya f bead at the 
Warwick Manufacturing 
Group at Warwick 

University, said the costs of 

making a vehicle In Japan 
and Britabi are much closer 

because UK labour costs are 


successful in of the kind which has 

tive dialogue with a range oi ouuyui <*rpets of Jakarta 

oflrar nnneral.and attain. 

complies. _ including Bio wim deal to do 




Ttnto In much the same 
ways, the tide of dislike for 
Shell turned when the com- 
pany decided to go the whole 
hog and do a social audit to 
open up contentious areas to 
public scrutiny. 

That apparently is not the 
way of Premier's non-execu- 
tive chairman David John 
and his fellow directors. In- 
stead of allowing the public 


This has a great deal to do 
with how investors in compa- 
nies such as Premier will feel 

about its fixture. All store- 
holders deserve to know bow 
the directors intend to deal 
with the human rights as- 
pects of their busings, in- 
cluding the survival of tribal 
peoples. Behaving towards 
the press In the tried and 

tested manner of the Burmese 
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the Government 
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UK make It harder to 
generate funds to Invest In 
manufacturing Innovation 
and management is also 
more cautious than that In 


ffaSB 5 Wf junta does not impress. 
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Britain's service sector 
fared no better, with food 
retailing, hotels, telecoms and 
computer software all wen be- 
hind the best-performing 
countries. , . 

"Britain's inherited under- 
performance represents not 
only a challenge but an oppor- 
tunity," Mr Brown said. ' We 
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plant matched the 
productivity of its sister 
plants in Japan. K was the 
only way it could be sure of 
getting new investment. 

General Motors issued Its 


Vauxhall subsidiary with a 


GM plants overseas. 


BA makes peace offer to USAir Suitors dance 
— . a**™ i y- i PolyGram tune 
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piod soon after BA and AA 
announced that they were 

proceeding with the all ian ce. ---- night tnat uus was one ox s 

? T^'to approve the alii- Sll options it vras examto 

breached the term s M a teso *~r? RA and AA have been in seeking to take over Ei 
a^eement between BA and staT^rrices from Lon, 

USAir and would ^^European Com- and Continental Railways. 
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Hirwd from Heathrow airport 


B RITISH Airways’ es- proceeding witp u 
tranged partner. USAir. It 
may be invited to join breached th e term 
the proposed BA-Amerlcan agreement betwe* 

Airlines alliance. USAir and would 

BA sources said last night companies to do 
that US Air’s dominance of American market, 
routes on America’s east 00 Four < ^ rs 
coast would expand the alii- “P® “f 4 
ance’s network of routes in Americas fourth- 
t£funited States and make rler. whfeh r^rued d tcom 
the partnership one of the n^-tenkruptcy. 

most fonnidable in the world, sejd the stak^ 

First, USAir would have to Lawsuits of tbi. 


SmTSmi « MM by to the GaieduN^LCom- 
USAir to secure a better deal pny 


night that this was one of sev- 
eral options it was ex a m in ing 
in seeking to take over Euro- 
star services from London 


Lisa Buckingham 

BIDDING war has b ro- 


ster Seagram's flagging film 


1 Yards taken to joint that 
makessuit(9) 

6 Terse letter Iran Germany (5) 
9 Number in a war with China 

(5) 

10 Acrobatic feat which leaves 
an impression on the field? (9) 
If Attractive girl Cable to change 
into something more 
comfortable (10) 

12 Endlessly lavish with Icing on 
the cake (4) 

14 Sweetheart audacious to 
hold line (7) 

15 Visionary beautiful in the air 

(7) 

17 Ticker sometimes troubling 
bookkeeper (7) 


business, which has suffered 1 19 Rem embers visits to 


two setbacks with Primary 
Colors and Mercury Rising. 


London? (5,2) 


jS^Te^'.BAtooka tovrards approving it, but tto 
JSf <S\3B to USAir. British and US governmato. 
*“ nrhilo favnnnne the Ulan in 
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BA joined bus and train op- cord company, whose acts in- 
erator National Express to elude U2, Pulp and AIL Saints. 


A BIDDING war has bro- Colors and Mercury Rising. 20 Rne ki this resort? (4) 

ken out for PolyGram, PolyGram's film unit is not ennltehromranvclearin 
foe world’s largest re- -HtHt-l-* 82 


4 Barking clearing a way 
through undergrowth (7) 

5 Given release from part 
played in one's home (7) 

6 Madam fed up, reportedly (4) 

7 Eudkfsfiflh proposition, 
perfect in conception (5) 

8 Takes pictures on Journey 
that is for making sfides (4-5) 

13 Minor being 31. for example— 
upsetting! (IQ) 

14 Home Counties air —hetp 
raised for medical 
investigations (9) 

16 Stomachisupeet? Perhaps 
hewon'tmindt(9) 

18 Article manufactured In 
Reading (7) 

19 Hote-Uvone saiiptor? (7) 

21 Skill of the few caught 

- outside p) 

23 Ray’s great concentration^) 

24 Rsh dally (4) 


bid for operation of Eurostar 
services from London to Paris 


for releases such as Bean, 
Four Weddings and a Funeral 


dealing with environmental 
matters (10) 
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rler. which rescued it ftom princip „ . t mnn<*v from the Gram's shares, confirmed films includes hits such as 




Eurostar, 


SSfifrf this Mtnre are the highspeed rail servi« | Channel tunnel ran link. 
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As Philips, the Dutch elec- and new Coen brothers tea- 25 Past eight— gomgoutfora 

tronics conglomerate which ture The Big Lebowski. Its pasta7 (9) 

controls 75 per cent of Poly- library of more than 1,500 26 Composer In chosen state of 
Gram's shares, confirmed Sims includes hits such as ignorance® 

yesterday that it was in take- When Hany Met Sally and rtavandvearofthewood 

over talto with entertainment The Graduate. r ^ 27 Daywfoyearottnewooa 

orei ^rinirc owain Spamifi. Seaeram is ranced against 9 W ' 3 I 


Kaliber whets appetites in dry states 
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to get more money from the Gram's shares, confirmed elms includes hits such as 
Government to build the yesterday that it was in take- When Harry Met Sally ana 
Channel tunnel rafl link. over talks with entertainment The Graduate. „rviira 

and drinks group Seagram, Seagram is ranged against goawi • 

two other groups of bidders two US leveraged buy-out 28 Sheep from Dudley? w 
showed their hand. funds — Thomas H Lee and 


Yesterday, Diageo — the 


Yrr^-’-Y, ™««« - «»e Launched in 1985 to take Diageo may find it difflr 

■ -.totjM reaSt ^ ofthe merger be- advantage of the growing cult to quench thethirst of 

LauricLaft ^ GoImcss aSlGrand awareness of the pitfells of the Islamic world, bow- 

Metronolitan — said it will drinking and driving, the ever. One of the biggest 

G D ^ IN ^S^™S? E Tnade licen0e° production of Ka- non-alcoholic and low-alco- problems Is taste. Early 

tito^uSSSoholic beer to bol lagers never really concocZonsvere browed 
the mistake m ii.Ahrnm to*vpr- cansht the fhnev of western normally, with the alcohol 


VjaSS^uSSTta t£S toer to hoi lagers never really 

SSfe Sat It Egypt’s Al-Ahram Sever- caught the fancy of western 
198 S ^.JSn^L^eat ^sCompany (ABC). drinkers. Reduced alcohol 

could convince the S»« drinks xantnred 3 ner cent 


■ I Despite a likely sale tag of Forstmann Little, whose after 

K\/ CTOTOQ more than £6 billion, analysts win be fronted by Michael 
I y LCl were reluctant to rule out tihe Ovitz, a former Walt Disney 

J possibility that more poten- executive. Another offer is ex- 

Hai buyers mi ght emerge. pected from Wall Street’s 
Diageo may it difS- Philips and Seagram, the Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette 
cult to quench the thirst of Canadian company with in- in cooperation with fever- 
the Islamic world, how- terests from whisky to Uni- aged buy-out fund Texas 
ever. One of the biggest vernl Studios, admitted they Pacific, 
problems Is taste. Early have begun takeover talks. Although PolyGram has 
concoctions were brewed Seagram, which owns MCA, about 17 per cent of thewond 


bol lagers never really concoctions were brewed Seagram, which owns MCA 
caught the fancy of western normally, with the alcohol last week walked away from 
drinkers. Reduced alcohol then removed by boiling; talks with British music 
> , n a +!,» nrArinoi mm F.MT nRflr it« overtures 


Although PolyGram has 
about 17 per cent of the world 
music market parent Philips 


Down ■ ■ ■ - . 

1 Glory on day of press (5) 

2 Sun-ruined part, possibly, not 
covered (9) 

3 Striking bar counters, we 

hear, m the Festival HaB (10) . 
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S&SS&Sr.SS the resniltiJE prodpet 

laeer elusive right to distribute of the market in their hey- “tasted disgusting” accord- 

to inS"flSh of inanition, the brandin 10 other Is- day but garner under half a tog to one analyst. 

hr™*? hL^wrome lamlc countries, including per cent now. Modem brews contain 

«*rfect solSon Saudi Arabia, Iran. Sudan “At first it was right to be only a small amount of al- 

to^™ sS^^?SSS and lSSEiL “They are seen drinking non-alco- cohol to the itotial process, 
from Ttebl^der — sell toe trying to get some sort of holic beer, but now people which is later removed 
drink across the Middle value out of something have moved to soft drinks,” chemically. The new 
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talks with British music would like to quit the enter- 
group EMI after its overtures tainment business, where er- 


had been made public. 


ratic profits and an impend- 


Edgar Bronfman Jr, chief ing business downturn are 
executive of Seagram, is keen threatening to undermine 
to link with PolyGram — buoyant performances else- 
which has sales close to where in the group. Chief ex- 
I £3.5 hill inn a year — to secure ecutive Cor Boonstra is 



East, where alcohol con- that’s valueless,” said a 
sumption is largely banned, drinks analyst. 


j said John Spicer, brewing product is only margi n ally 
I analyst at SBC Dillon Read. I better, the analyst said. 


the number one slot in the 
global recorded music charts. 
Such a deal would also bol- 


pledged. to excise the 
"bleeders" from Philips’ busi- 
ness portfolio. 
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